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Appeal of the Children, 


Sung at the late Syracuse School Convention, by 


the Blakely Family, to the tune of “ The Old Granite | 
State.” 


BY MISS LUCY A. RANDALL. 
We have come from the hill sides, 
From the strong, mighty cities, 
From the green shadowy forests 
Of our own Empire State : 
We are all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
That our schools shall all be free! 
That the child of the poor man, 
That the child of the toiling, 
That the child of the rich man, 
May all share in learning’s light. 


Lying hidden in our pathways, 
Are the snares of temptation ; 
Oh, then, help us to avoid them, 
By giving us the light : 
We are all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
That our schools shall all be free ! 


We ask that our footsteps, 
Through this earth’s weary valley, 
Shall be brightened, cheered, and guided 
By learning’s beacon star : 
Weare all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
We are all joined in asking, 
That our schools shall all be free 


We have come from the hill sides, 

From the strong, mighty cities, 

From the green shadowy forests 
Of our own Empire State. 





INTERESTING SCENES 
From the Notes of a Celebrated Physician. 


CONTINUED. 


I need not particularize the steps by which I be- 
came at length familiarly acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott. I found them for a long while ex- 
tremely reserved on the subject of their circum- 
stances, except as far as an acknowledgment that 
their pecuniary resources were somewhat preca- 
rious. He was, or rather, it seemed, had been, a 
clerk in a merchant’s counting house; but ill 
health obliged him, at length, to quit his situation, 
and seek for such occasional employment as would 
admit of being attended to at his own lodging. 
His labors in this way were, I perceived notwith- 
standing my injunctions, and his promises, of the 
most intense and unremitting, and I feared, ill- 
requited, description. But with what heart could 
I continue my remonstrances, when I felt con- 
vinced that he must thus toil or starve? She 
also was forced to contribute her efforts toward 
their support, as I often saw her eagerly and ra- 
pidly engaged upon dresses and other articles too 
splendid to be for her own use. I could not help 


| one day, in the fuluess-of my heart, seeing her 
' thus engaged, telling her that Thad mahy a time 





—— ———————— — 


since my marriage seen my wife similarly enga- 
She looked at me with surprise for a few 
|} moments, and burst into tears. She forced off 
her rising emotions , but she was, from that mo- 
| ment aware tuat I fully saw and appreciated her 
| situation. It was on a somewhat similar occasion 
that she and her husbond were induced to tell me 
| their little history ; and before giving the reader 
an account of what fell under my own observa- 
| tion. | shall lay before Lim, in my own way, the 
substance of several painfully interesting conver- 
| sations with this most unfortunate couple. Let 
‘not the ordinary reader spurn details of everyday 
life, such as will here follow, 


ged. 


The short and simple annals of the poor!” 


came necessary that Henry Elliott, an only son, 
| educating at Oxford, and destined for the army, 
} should suddenly quit the University, and seek a 
livelihood by his own exertions in London. The 
| event which occasioned this sudden blight to his 
prospects, was the suicide of his father, Major 
Elliott ; whose addiction to gambling, having, for 
a long time seriously embarrassed his affairs, and 
nearly broken the heart of his wife, at length jed 
him to commit the fatal act above spokenof. His 
widow survived the shock scarcely a twelve- 
month, and her unfortunate son was then left alone 
in the world, and almost entirely destitute. The 
trifling sum of ready money which remained in 
his possession after burying his mother, was ex- 
hausted, and the scanty pittance afforded by his 
relatives, withdrawn on the ground that he ovght 
to support himself, when his occasional inquiries 
after a situation, at length Jed to the information 
that there was a vacancy in, the great house of 
Hillary, Hungate, and Company, Mincing Lane, 
in the city. He succeeded in satisfying the junior 
partner of this house, after submitting to a great 
number of humiliating inquiries in regard to his 
respectability and trustworthiness; and he was 
forthwith received into the establishment at a 
salary of £60 per annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliott when he sold 
off almost all his college books, and a few other 
remnants of gay and happy days, gone by, proba- 
bly forever, for the purpose of equipping himself 
becomingly for his new and humble functions. He 
wrote an excellent hand ; and being of a decided 
mathematical turn, the arithmetic of the count- 
ing-house was easily mastered. What disma 
drudgery had he henceforth daily to undergo! 
The tyranny of the upper clerks reminded him, 
with a pang. of the petty tyranny he had both re- 
ceived and inflicted at the public school where he 
had been educated. How infinitely more galling 
and intolerable was his present bondage! Two- 
thirds of the day he was kept constantly on foot, 


| Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it be- 


| “Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
| 
| 
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hurrying from piace to place, with bills, letters, 
etc., and on other errands; and, especially on 
foreign post nights, he was detained, slaving, 
sometimes, till nine or ten at night, copying let- 
ters, and assisting in making entries and bal- 
ancing accounts, till his pen almost dropped from 
his wearied fingers. 


little interval was often broken in upon to such an 
extent as proved seriously prejudicial to his 
health. After all the labors of the day, he had to 
trudge from Mincing Lane along the odious City 
Road, up to almost the extremity of Islington, 
where was situated his lodging, that is, a little 
back bedroom, on the third floor, serving him at 
once for his sitting and sleeping room, and for the 
use of which he paid at the rate of seven shillings 
a week, exclusive of extras. Still he conformed 
to his cheerless lot calmly and resolutely, with a 
true practical stoicism that did him honor. His 
regular and frugal habits enabled him to subsist 
upon his scanty salary with decency, if not com- 
fort, and without running into debt—-that infallible 
destructive of all peace of mind and all self-re- 
spect ! 

His sole enjoyment was an occasional hour in 
the evening, which he spent in reading and retracing 
some of his faded acquisitions in inathematics. 


Though a few of his associates were piqued at || 


what they considered his sullen and inhospitable 
disposition, yet his obliging manners, his easy but 


melancholy deportment, his punctuality and exac- |! 


titude in all his engagements, soon gained him the 
good-will of his brethren in the office, and occa- 


sionally an indication of satisfaction on the part || 


of some one of his august employers. 

Thus, at length, Elliott overcame the numerous 
disagremens of his altered situation, seeking in 
constant employment to forget both the gloom and 
gayeties of the past. Two or three years passed 
over, Elliott continuing thus steadily in his course ; 
and his salary, as a proof of the approbation of 
his employers, had been annually increased by 
£10, till he was placed in comparative affluence 
by the receipt of a salary of £90. His severe ex- 
ertions, however, insensibly impaired a constitu- 


tion never very vigorous, and he bore with many 


a fit of indisposition rather than incur the expense 
of medical attendance. It may be added that 
Elliott was a man of gentlemanly exterior, and 
engaging deportment—and then let us pass to a 


very different person. 


Mr. Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of 
very great wealth, had risen from being a mere 
errand boy, to his present eminence in the mer- 
cantile world, through a rare combination of 
good-fortune and personal merit—merit, as far as 
concerns a talent for business, joined with pru- 
dence and enterprise. If ever there came a man 
within the terms of Burke’s famous philippic, it was 
Mr. Hillary. His whole object was money ma- 
king ; he knew nothing, cared for nothing beyond 
it ; till the constant contemplation of his eplendid 
gains led his desires into the train of personal 
aggrandizement. With the instinctive propensi- 
ties of a mean and coarse mind, he became as ty- 
rannical and insolent in success, as in adversity he 
he had been supple and cringing. No spark of 
generous or worthy feeling had ever been struck 


He.was allowed an hour in || 
the middle of the day for dinner; and even this 


| from the flinty heart of Jacob Hillary, of the firm 
| of Hillary, Hungate, and Company. He was the 
| idol of a throng of wealth worshipers ; to every- 
| body else he was an object either of contempt or 
| terror. He had married the widow of a deceased 
| partner, by whom he hod several children, of 
whom one only lived beyond infancy--a generous, 
high-spirited, enthusiastic, girl, whom her purse- 
| proud father had destined, in his own weak and 
| vain ambition, to become the wearer of a coronet. 
On this dazzling object were Mr. Hillary’s eyes 
| fixed with unwavering earnestnesss; he desired 
and longed to pour the tide of his gold through the 
| channel of a peerage. In person, Mr. Hillary 
| was of the middle hight, but gross and corpulent, 
| There was no intellect in his shining bald head, 
| fringed with bristling white hair; nor was there 
| any expression in his harsh and coarse features 
| but such as faithfully adumbrated his character as 
| above described. 

This was the individual, who, in stepping one 
morning ratier hastily from his carriage, at his 
counting house door, in Mincing Lane, fell from 
the carriage step, most severely injuring his right 
ankle and shoulder. The injuries he received 
upon this occasion kept him confined for a long 
period to his bed, and for a still longer one to an 
| easy chair in the back drawing room in his spa- 
cious mansion near Highbury. As soon as he 
/ was able to attend to business, he issued orders 
| that as Elliott was the clerk whose residence was 
/ nearest to Bullion House, he should attend him 
| every morning for an hour or two on matters of 
| business, carrying Mr. Hillary’s orders to the 
city, and especially bringing him, day by day, in 
a sealed envelop, his banker’s book! A harrass- 
ing post this proved for poor Elliott. 

Severe discipline had trained his temper to bear 
more than most men; on these occasions it was 
tried to the uttermost. 
energetic mind kept thus in comparative and com- 
pulsive seclusion from the only concerns he cared 
for, or that could occupy it--always excepting the 
one great matter already alluded to—his imperious 
and irritable temper became almost intolerable. 
Elliott would certainly have thrown up his em- 
ployment under Mr. Hillary in disgust and despair, 
had it not been for one circumstance—the presence 
of Miss Hillary—-whose sweet appealing looks, day 
after day, melted away the resolution with which 
Elliott every morning came before her choleric 
and overbearing father, although they could not 
mitigate that father’s evil temper, or prevent its 
manifestations. He insisted on her spending the 
| greater part of every day in his presence, nor 
would he allow her to quit it even at the periods 
when Elliott made his appearance. The first 
casual and hasty glance that he directed towards 
her satisfied him that he had, in earlier and hap- 
pier days, been many times in general society 
with her, her partner even in the dance. Now, 
however, he dared not venture to exhibit the 
slightest indication of recognition; and she, if 
struck by similar recollections, thought fit to con- 
ceal them, and behave precisely as though she then 
saw and heard of Mr. Elliott for the first time in 
her life. He could not, of course, find fault with 
her for this ; but he felt it deeply and bitterly.. He 
little knew how much he wronged her! She in- 


























Mr. Hillary’s active and |} 














stantly recollected him, and it was only the dread 
of her father that restrained her from a friendly 
greeting. Having once adopted such a line of 
conduct, it became necessary to adhere to it, and 
she did. But could she prevent her heart going 
out in sympathy toward the poor, friendless, unof.- 
fending clerk, whom her father treated more like 
a mere menial than a respectable and confidential 
servant; him whom she knew to be 
‘* Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate !”’ 

Every day that she saw him, her woman’s heart 
throbbed with pity towards him ; and pity is in- 
deed akin to love. How favorably for him did his 
teinper and demeanor contrast with those of her 
father! And she saw him placed daily in a situ- 
ation calculated to exhibit his real character, his 
disposition, whether for good or evil. The fact 
was, he had become an object of deep interest, 
even of love to her, long before the thought had 
ever occurred to him, that she viewed him, from 
day to day, with feelings different from those with 
which she would look at the servant who stood at 
her father’s sideboard at dinner. His mind was 
kept constantly occupied by his impetuous em- 
ployer, and his hundred questions about what had 
or had not happened every day in the city. Thus, 
for nearly three months, had these unconscious 
lovers been brought daily for an hour or two into 
each other’s presence. He had little idea of the 
exquisite pain occasioned Miss Hillary by her fa- 
ther’s harsh ard unfeeling treatment of him, nor 
of the many timid attempts she made, in his ab- 
sence, to prevent the recurrence of such treatment; 
and as for the great man, Mr. Hillary, it never 
crossed his mind as being possible, that two young 
hearts could, by any means, when in different 
ranks of Jife—one rich, the other poor—be warmed 
into a feeling of regard, and even love, for one 
another. 

One afternoon Elliott was obliged to come a sec- 
ond time that day from the city, bearing important 
despatches from Mincing Lane to Mr. Hillary, 
who was sitting in his invalid chair, flanked on 
one hand by his daughter, and on the other by a 
little table, on which stood wine and fruit. Poor 
Elliott looked, as well he might, exhausted with 
his long and rapid walk through the fervid sun- 
shine. 

‘Well, sir, what row?” gaid her father, 
quickly and peremptorily, at the same time eagerly 
stretching forth his hand to receive a letter which 
Elliott presented to him. 

‘‘Humph! Sit down there, sir, for a few min- 
utes!”* Elliott ubeyed. Miss Hillary, who had 
been reading, touched with Elliott’s pale and 
wearied look, whispered to her father, ** Papa, Mr. 
Elliott looks wonderfully tired ; may I offer hima 
glass of wine?” 

** Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Hillary hastily, with- 
out removing his eyes from the letter he had that 
instant opened. Miss Hillary instantly poured 
out a glass of wine: and as Elliott approached to 
take it from the table, with a respectful bow, his 
eye encountered hers, which was instantly with- 
drawn, but not before it had cast a glance upon 
him that electrified him ; that fell suddenly, likes 
spark of fire amid the combustib'e feelings of 4 





most susceptible but subdued heart. It fixed the 
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ad fate of their lives. The train so long laid had || liloquizing, till the lateness of the hour compelled | this mode of travel ever be seriously interfered 
ily been at length unexpectedly ignited, and the con- || him to apply to his task in good earnest. He did | with by any railroad? Will these elegant ac- 
of founded clerk returned or rather staggered towards || not quit his desk till it had struck ten ; from which commodations have to give way, and such floating 
nd his chair, fancying that everything in the room |) period till that at which he tumbled into his little palaces as this soon belong to the things that are 
- was whirling around him. It was well for both || ved, he fancied that scarcely five minutes had passed and be considered as a mode of travel be- 
“i of them that Mr. Hillary wee at that eventful mo- || elapsed. hind the times?” The passengers were standing 
. ment absorbingly engaged with a letter, announc- (TO BE CONTINUED.) | about impatiently awaiting the summons to tea. 
‘ial ing the sudden arrival of three ships, with large es | : 
e ' : " | A group of us stood upon the quarter in conver- 
cargoes of an article of which he had been at- ~~ , , 

i F ree Move Onward. | sation, when suddenly, hark! the shrill whistle 
tempting a monopoly, anc in doing so had sunk a ; ; 
very large sum of ready money. In vain did the = ap tsi — sounds ashore. It seems a long way off; again 

art conscious and confused girl—confused as Elliott— ee ee ee : it sounds, and see, yonder on the eastern shore, 
: : eee . Man should not prolong progression’s sway, |. } f, las dient 
in- remove her chair to the window, with her back : just above the trees, and far astern, a white clou 
) : But strive to move and mend. 
his turned toward him, and attempt to proceed with The waters move in depth of ocean, | of steam appears; nearer and nearer sounds the 
her the book she had been reading. Her head seemed The streams along the dales, | whistle ; then we heard a loud roaring like a cata- 
itu- ia a whirlpool. ; And rivulets, with onward motion, | ract, then the regular clanking of machinery, and 
his «Get me my desk, Mary, immediately,” said Through sweet and verdant yalen suddenly emerging from the trees that had hid- 
fact § her father, suddenly. ne Move en! | den it, the locomotive and a long train of cars of 
rep * No, indeed, papa, you didn’t,” reptied Miss the Hudson River Railroad came dashing furi- 
had Hillary, as suddenly, for her father’s voice had re- The clouds move gently through the sky, | g‘ 
; F The earth rolls ever on ; ously along. In a moment they seemed rapidly 
rom called her from a strange revery. : ee hee ‘ , 
é — ” Time swiftly in its course runs by, | gaining upon us; in another they were up with 
vith “My desk, Mary, my desk, d’ye hear?’’ re- iced mois aah iti: icici | “ : 
d at peated her father, in a peremptory manner, still ¥ ? nti : us. Now fora race; The Oregon against the 
‘ Maz, too, should strive to follow them, Ja! A d h he teenie af 
was conning over the letter, which told him, in effect, In this their onward way, world. crowd gathers upon the boat's side, 
em- that he would retire to bed that night four or five Permitting naught the tide to stem, next the eastern shore. The passengers in the 
had thousand pounds poorer than he rose from it, igno- But ever, day by day, | cars shake their hands at us from the windows. 
hus, rant that within the last few moments, in his very Move on! On rushes the train, with a roar like Niagara. 
rious presence, had happened that wiich was to put an o | The amazing celerity of movement of the machi- 
— end forever e all his dreams of a coronet glitter- habitats at ts Col. nery calls forth many expressions of admiration. 
the ing upon his daughter’s brow ! ia tal On speeds the Oregon! but in an instant, qui 
‘ ! , quicker 
sr fa- Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s second orders, As the Doctor was walking in his garden, aad poset on ” teins Si ie staal Po vd 
, hor earefully looking in every direction but that in Welwyn, in company with two ladies—one of | ms 5 : j ‘ble in th di k 
s ab- which she would have encountered Eljiott; and, || whom he afterward married—the servant came weg oA saber te! pay 2 Goce 
ent; [whispering a word or two in her father’s ear, || to tell him a gentleman wished to.speak with || f evenings and soon the sound dies wit ie and the 
never [# quitted the room. Elliott’s heart was beating || him. echoes for a moment reverberate amid the pali- 
roung quickly when the harsh tones of Mr. Hillary, who “Tell him,” said the doctor, “I am too happily sades, then gently and gradually cease. The race 
erent J had worked himself into a very violent humor, fell || engaged to change my situation.” is over; it lasted but a moment, and the passen- 
rmed upon his ear, directing him to setarn to the city, The ladies insisted that he should go, as his || S°TS 1" the cars are flying at a rate of speed that 
r one a he o “ et . send * the OH visitor was a man of rank, his patron and his will enable the traveler, when the road is comple- 
—n _ hiv peri ; ned wn poner tiny: 4 ee friend. As persuasion, however, had no effect, || ted, to retire 9 bed in Albany at 10 P. M., just 
ortant or his heels Siliete hurriedly bowed ae with- || On took him by the right arm, the other by the || ws ee i anal wephangr san. etesing 
; . . ‘ boots, and locking their state room doors prepara- 
illary, drew. Borne along on the current of his tumult- left, and led him to the garden gate ; when find- . g til ey ai ie saa 
ed on uous emotions, he seemed to fly down the awarm- || ing resistance was in vain, he bowed, laid his ees | neeraynetrehetarce. § 
rbya Bing City Road; and when he reached the dull, || hand upon his heart, and in that expressive man- 7 hree — hence, or as soon as the Hudson 
Poor § dingy little back counting house, where he was to || ner for which he was so remarkable, spoke the River Railroad — through to Albany , there 
1 with be occupied till a late hour of the night, he found || following lines: will doubtless be night We train to Buffalo 
. ; ‘ : in connection with it; and then giving the trav- 
d sun himeelf not in the fittest humor in the world for «Thee Aduun locked when from the guoden driven, ' “ ep. : " . r 
his task. Could he possibly be mistaken in inter- And thus disputed orders sent from Heaven ; eler eleven hours time to accomplish t rth istance 
father, preting Miss Hillary’s look? Was it not corrobo- Like him I go, but yet to go am loth— from Albany to Buffalo, we shall find him com- 
agerly H- rated by her subsequent conduct? And, by-the- || Like him I go, for angels drove us both. fortably taking his breakfast on board of the 
which way, now that he came to glance backward into Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind, steamboat on Lake Erie, having left New York 
Ba rs two or three months te ae he had toms His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” the evening previous; while the passengers per 
a most daily in her presence, divers ittle incidents od Oregon would be in the neighborhood of Sche- 
‘ho ha started up into his recollection, all tending the : ‘ , : - 
ie onl ; 4 : Railrond against Steamboat. nectady, yawning and impatient at the thought 
we an same way. ‘* Heighho!” exclaimed Elliott, lay- 4 f the New York J 1 of || of a whole day’ 1 h ‘lroad 
pa, Mr. ing down his yet unused pen, after a long and be- A correspondent o the New York Journal of || of a whole day’s travel on the railroad. These 
rhims § wildered revery, «1 wonder what Miss Hillary is Commerce thus describes a race between one of || thoughts occurred to me as we hurried down stairs 
thinking about? Surely I have had a kind of day- || the finest North River steamboats and a train of || to tea; and it seemed that the whistle of the lo- 
7, with dream! It can’thave really happened! And yet, || cars on the Hudson River Railroad: comotive, shrieking wildly as it dashed along, 
ad 7 how could there have been a mistake? Heaven A short time since, I embarked on the steamer || 80und prophetically, telling us of the complete 
weer knows Thad taken nothing to excite or are Oregon, for Albany. At six o’clock, P. M., we || change in the method of traveling soon to take 
: - : me, except. perhaps, my long walk | oe 5 * li left the dock and glided up the river. As the || place upon the banks of the Hudson. The im- 
b. coup de soleil. by-the-way, with a witness! But eye glances through the gorgeous saloons, and || petuous American character will be content with 
ly wit only to think of it; Miss Hillary, daughter of Jacob Atak ted die tildiek snnd 
upon oO : : , surveys the comforts of state-room and table pre- || nothing but the fastest mode. 
ce upo illary, Esq., in love with—an under clerk of her 
y, likes | father’s—pho? it will never do! I'll think of it pared for the traveler, and the smooth surface of || The owners of these boats seem aware that 
igs of 8 | to-morrow morning.” Thus communed Elliott || the Hudson so delightfully adapted to steamboat || their glory is departing, and think it useless to 
fixed the with himself, by turns writing, pausing, and so- || navigation, the question suggests itself, “Can || resist the current. 
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[ From “‘ Hunting Adventures in South Africa.” ] 
Encounter with a Lioness. 

Suddenly I observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of us, and close beside them stood a huge lioness, 
consuming a blesblok which she had killed. She 
was assisted in her repast by about a dozen jack- 
als, which were feasting along with her in the 
most friendly and confidential manner. Directing 
my followers’ attention to the spot, I remarked, 
“I see the lion;” to which they replied, “Whar? 
whar? Yah! Almagtig! dat is he;’’ and in- 
stantly reining in their steeds and wheeling about, 
they pressed their heels to their horses’ sides, and 
were preparing to betake themselves to flight. 
l asked them what they were going to do. ‘To 
which they answered, “We have not yet placed 
caps on our rifles.” This was true; but while 
this short conversation was passing, the lioness 
had observed us. Raising her full, round face, 
she overhauled us for a few seconds, and then 
set off at a smart canter toward a range of moun- 
tains some miles to the northward; the whole 
troop of jackals also started off in another direc- 
tion; there was, therefore, no time to think of 
caps. The first move was to bring her to bay, 
and not a second was to be lost. Spurring my 
good and lively steed, and shouting to my men 
to follow, I flew across the plain, and being for- 
tunately mounted on Colesberg, the flower of my 
stud, I gained upon her at every stride. 
was to me a joyful moment, and I at once made 
up my mind that she or I must die. 

The lioness having had a Jong start of me, we 
went over a considerable extent of ground before 
I came up with her. She wasa large, full-grown 
beast, and the bare and level nature of the plain 
added to her imposing appearance. Finding 
that I had gained upon her, she reduced her pace 
from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail stuck 
out behind her, and slewed a little to one side. 
I shouted loudly to her to halt, as I wished to 
speak with her, upon which she suddenly pulled 
up, and sat on her haunches like a dog, with her 
back toward me, not even deigning to look round. 

She then appeared to say to herself, ‘Does this 
fellow know who he is after?” 
sat for half a minute, as if involved in thought, 
she sprang to her feet, and, facing about, stood 
looking at me for a few seconds, moving her tail 
slowly from side to side, showing her teeth, and 
growling fiercely. She next made a short run 
forward, making a loud, rumbling noise like 
thunder. This she did to intimidate me; but, 
finding that 1 did not flinch an inch, nor seem to 
heed her hostile demonstrations, she quietly 
stretched out her massive arms, and lay down on 
the grass. My Hottentots now coming up, we 
all three dismounted, and, drawing our rifles from 
their holsters, we looked to see if the powder was 
up in the nipples, and put on our caps. While 
this was doing the lioness sat up, and showed 
evident symptoms of uneasiness. She looked 


| 





This | 


Having thus || 





| first at us, and then behind her, as if to see if the 
| coast were clear; afier which she made a short 
| run toward us, uttering her deep-drawn murder- 


ous growls. Having secured the three horses to | 


one another by their reins, we led them on as 
if we intended to pass her, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a broadside. But this she carefully avoided 
| to expose, presenting only her full front. I had 
given Stofulus my Moore rifle, with orders to 
shoot her if she should spring upon me, but on 
no account to fire before me. Kleinboy was to 


cient. My men as yet had been steady, but they 
| were in a precious stew, their faces having as- 


| sumed a ghastly paleness, and [ had a painful 


| feeling that [ could place no reliance on them. 


Now, then, for it, neck or nothing! She is 
within sixty yards of us, and she keeps advancing. 
| We turned the horses’ tails to her. I knelt on 
one side, and, taking a steady aim at her breast, 
let fly. The ball cracked loudly on ber tawny 
hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, upon 
| which she charged with an appalling roar, and 
| in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst 
|of us. Atthis moment Stofulus’s rifle exploded 
‘in his hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had ordered 
to stand ready by me, danced about like a duck 
in a gale of wind. The lioness sprang upon 
Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated his ribs and 
| haunches with her horrid teeth and claws; the 


| 


| inches long, almost laying bare the very bone. 
| 1 was very cool and steady, and did not feel in the 
| least degree nervous, having fortunately great 
| confidence in my own shooting; but I must con- 
| fess, when the whole affair was over, I felt that 
| it was a very awful situation, and attended with 
exireme peril, as I had no friend with me on 
whom I could rely. 

When the lioness sprung on Colesberg, I stood 
out from the horses, with my second barrel for 
the first chance she should give me of a clear 
shot. This she quickly did; for, seemingly 
| satisfied with the revenge she had now taken, she 
quitted Colesberg, and, slewing her tail to one 
side, trotted sulkily past within a few paces of me; 
Taking one step to the left, I pitched my rifle to 
my shoulder, and in another second the lioness was 
stretched on the plain, a lifeless corpse. In the 
struggles of death she half turned on her back, 
| and stretched her neck and fore arms convulsive- 
| ly, when she fell back to her former position ; her 
mighty arms hung powerless by her side, her 
| lower jaw fell, blood streamed from her mouth, 
| and she expired. At the moment I fired my se- 
| cond shot, Stofulus, who hardly knew whether 
| he was alive or dead, allowed the three horses to 
| escape. These galloped frantically across the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 








plain, on which he and Kleinboy instantly started 
after them, leaving me standing alone and un- 








| armed within a few paces of the lioness, which 


stand ready to hand me my Purdey rifle, in case | 
the two grooved -Dixon should not prove suffi- | 





| worst wound was on his haunch, which exhibited || 
a sickening, yawning gash, more than twelve |! 


‘they, from their anxiety to be out of the way, 
| evidently considered quite capable of doing fur- 
| ther mischief. 

| Such is ever the case with these worthies, and 
| with nearly all the natives of South Africa. No 
‘reliance can be placed on them. They will to 
a certainty forsake their master in the most das- 
| tardly manner in the hour of peril and leave him 
| inthe lurch, A stranger, however, hearing these 
fellows recounting their own gallant adventures, 
| when sitting in the evening along with their com- 
| rades round a blazing fire, or under the influence 
of their adored “ Cape smoke,” or native brandy, 
might fancy them to be the bravest of the brave. 
Having skinned the lioness and cut off her head, 
we placed her trophies upon Beauty and held for 
camp. Before we had proceeded a hundred yards 
from the carcass, upward of sixty vultures, whom 
the lioness had often fed, were feasting on her 
remains. 





Hard of Hearing. 
“T have a small bill against you,” said a per- 


| nicious looking collector, as he entered the store 


of one who had acquired the character of a hard 
| customer. 


“ Yes sir, a very fine day, indeed,” was the 
reply. 

_ Lam not speaking of the weather, but of your 

| bill,” said Peter, in a loud key. 

| “Tt would be better if we had a little rain.” 

“ Confound the rain,” continued the collector, 
and raising his voice, he bawled, “ have you any 

| money on your bill?” 

| “Beg your parden, sir, I’m a little hard of 

hearing. I have made it a rule not to loan my 

funds to strangers—and I really don’t recognize 

| you.” 

| [Pm a collector for the Philadelphia Daily 

| Extinguisher, sir, and have a bill against you,” 

persisted the collector, at the top of his voice, 

| producing the bill, and thrusting it in the face of 

| the debtor. 

“ I’ve determined to indorse for no one; you 
| may put your note back into your pocket book, 
I really cannot indorse it.” 

“Confound your indorsement—will you pay 
it?’ 

“You'll pay it! no doubt, sir—but there is al- 
ways some risk in these matters, you know, so I 
must decline it, sir.’ 

“The money must be mine to-day! ” 

“Oh yes—ninety days— but I would not in- 
dorse for you a week, so clear out of my store 
it’s seldom I’m pressed upon for an indorsement, 
even by friends—on the part of a stranger, sir, 
your conduct is inexplicable. Do not force me 
to put you out; leave the premises.” 

And the bill was returned to the Extinguisher 
office, indorsed, “so infernal deaf that he couldn't 
understand,” 
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fliome,. 
Of all the spots that heaven has blest, 
The dearest place is home ; 
*Tis there the fond heart loves to rest, 
And never loves to roam ; 
While love plays round the smiling hearth 
’Tis heaven’s own bliss enjoyed on earth. 


Of all the joys that man can feel, 
The purest sure are there ! 
While o’er his heart affections steal, 
Like balmy summer air ; 
His wife’s caress, his children’s smile, 
Unlike the world’s are free from guile. 


Of all the gifts bestowed to cheer 
Man’s pilgrim-path below, 
The richest treasure resteth here, 
Which they are blest who know ; 
Whilst love plays round the smiling hearth, 
’Tis heavenly bliss enjoyed on earth. 





Hark ye, Girls! 

It is high time that somebody told you a little 
plain truth. You have been watched for a long 
time—a certain class of you—and it is plain 
enough you are laying plans to cheat somebody. 
You intend to sell chaff for wheat; and there is 
danger that some of the foolish “ gudgeons”? will 
be sadly taken in. 

It may not be your fault that you belong to the 
“one idea party ”’—that the single idea of getting 
a husband is the only one which engrosses much 
of your time or attention. But it is your fault 
that you pursue this idea in the wrong direction. 

Your venerable first mother, of Eden memory, 
was called a “help” for man, and you are look- 
ing for a man to help you; to help you to live in 
the half idle and half silly way that you have 
commenced. Men who are worth having want 
women for wives. A bundle of gewgaws, bound 
with a string of flats and quavers, sprinkled with 
cologne, and set in a carmine saucer—this is no 
help for a man who expects to raise a family of 
boys and girls on veritable bread and meat. The 
piano and the lace frame are well enough in their 
places, and so are ribbons and frills and tinsels— 
but you cant’t make a dinner of the former, nor 
a bed blanket of the latter. And, awful as the 
idea may seem to you, both dinner and bed 
blanket are necessary to domestic enjoyment. 
Life has its realities, as well as its fancies; but 
you make it all a matter of decoration—remem- 
bering the tassels and curtains, forgetting the bed- 
stead. Suppose a young man of good sense, and 
of course good prospects, to be looking for a wife, 
what chance have you to be chosen? You may 
cap him, or trap him, or catch him, but how 
much better to make it an object for him to catch 
you! Render yourselves worth catching, and 
you will need no shrewd mothers or managing 
brothers to help you to find a market. 





3 There are in the English language, 
20,500 nouns; 40 pronouns; 9,200 adjectives; 
8,000 verbs; 69 interjections, etc.; in all 46,000 
words, 











Selections from Whipple’s Oration. 
A Fine Analysis of Washington’s Character. 


This illustrious man, at once the world’s ad- 
miration and enigma, we are taught by a fine 
instinct to venerate, and by a wrong opinion to 
misjudge. The might of his character has taken 
strong hold upon the feelings of great masses of 


men, but in translating this universal sentiment |, 


into an intelligent form, the intellectual element 
of his wonderful nature is as much depressed as 
the moral element is exalted, and consequently 
we are apt to misunderstand both. Mediocrity 
has a bad trick of idealizing itself in eulogizing 
him, and drags him down to its own low level, 


while assuming to lift him to the skies. How 


many times have we been told that he was not a | 


—————————— n - 





is Washington most assuredly a man of genius 
and one whom no other American has equaled 
in the power of working morally and mentally 
on other minds. His genius, it is true, was of a 
peculiar kind, the genius of character, of thought 
and the objects of thought solidified and concen- 
rated into active faculty. He belongs to that rare 
class of men—rare as Homers and Miltons—rare 


_ as Platos and Newtons—who have impressed 


man of genius, but a person of “excellent com- | 
mon sense,” of “admirable judgment,” of “rare | 


virtues; ’? and by a constant repetition of this 
odious cant we have nearly succeeded in divorciag 
comprehension from his sense, insight from his 


judgment, force from his virtues, and life from | 


the man. Accordingly, in the panegyric of cold 


spirits, Washington disappears in a cloud of | 
commonplaces; in the rhodomontade of boiling | 


patriots he expires in the agonies of rant. 
the sooner this bundle of mediocre talents and 
moral qualities, which its contrivers have the 


Now 


audacity to call George Washington, is hissed ), 


out of existence, the better it will be for the cause 
of talent and the cause of morals; contempt of 
that is the beginning of wisdom. He had not 
genius, it seems. Ono! genius, we must sup- 
pose, is the peculiar and shining attribute of some 


orator, whose tongue can spout patriotic speeches, || 
| composed of the inmost substance and power of 
|| facts and principles, that men instinctively felt the 


or some versifier, whose muse can * Hail Co- 
lumbia,”’ but not of the man who supported states 
on his arm, and carried America in his braiv. 


The madcap Charles Townsend, the motion of 


whose pyrotechnic mind was like the whiz of a 
hundred rockets, is a man of genius ; but George 
Washington, raised up above the level of even 
eminent statesmen, and with a nature moving with 
the still and orderly celebrity of a planet round 
its sun—he dwindles, in comparison, into a kind 
of angelic dunce! What is genius? Is it worth 
anything? Is splendid folly the measure of its 
inspiration? Is wisdom its base and summit— 
that which it recedes from, or tends toward? 
And by what definition do you award the name 
to the creator of an epic, and deny it to the cre- 
ator of a country? On what principle is it to be 
lavished on him who sculptures in perishing 
marble the image of possible excellemce, and 
withheld from him who built up in himself a 
transcendant character, indestructible as the obli- 
gations of Duty, and beautiful as her rewards? 

Indeed, if by the genius of action you mean 
will enlightened by intelligence, and intelligence 
energized by will,—if force and insight be its 
characteristics, and influence its test,—and, espe- 
cially, if great effects suppose a cause proportion- 
ably great, that is, a vital, causative mind—then 





| will. 


| their characters upon nations, without pampering 


national vices. Such men have natures broad 
enough to include all the facts of a people’s prac- 


| tical life, and deép enough to discern the spiritual 
/laws which underlie, animate, and govern those 


facts. Washington, in short, had that greatness 
of character which is the highest expression and 
last result of greatness of mind, for there is no 
method of building up character except through 
mind, Indeed, character like his is not bui/¢ up, 
stone upon stone, precept upon precept, but grows 
up, through an actual contact of thought with 
things—the assimilative mind transmuting the 
impalpable but potent spirit of public sentiment, 
and the life of visible facts, and the power of 
spiritual laws, into individual life and power, so 
that their mighty energies put on personality, as 
it were, and act through one centralizing human 
This process may not, if you please, make 
the great philosopher, or the great poet, but it 


|| does make the great man—the man in whom 


thought and judgment seem identical with volition 
—the man whose vital expression is not in words, 
but deeds—the man whose sublime ideas issue 
necessarily in sublime acts not in sublime art. It 
was because Washington’s character was thus 


| perfect reality of his comprehensive manhood. 











This reality enforced universal respect, married 
strength to repose, and threw into his face that 
commanding majesty, which made men of the 
speculative boldness of Jefferson, and the lucid 
genius of Hamilton, recognize, with unwonted 


| meekness, his awful superiority. 


But you may say, how does this account for 
Washington’s virtues? Was his disinterested- 
ness will? Was his patriotism intelligence? 
Was his morality genius? These questions I 
should answer with an emphatic yes, for there are 
few falser fallacies than that which represents 
moral conduct as flowing from moral opinions, 
detached from moral character. Why, there is 
hardly a tyrant, sycophant, demagogue, or liberti- 
cide mentioned in history, who had not enough 
moral opinions to suffice for a new Eden; and 
Shakspeare, the sure-seeing poet of human na- 
ture, delights to put the most edifying maxims of 
ethics into the mouths of his greatest villains, of 
Angelo, of Richard the Third, of the uncle-father 
of Hamlet. Without doubt Cesar and Napoleon 
could have discoursed more fluently than Wash- 
ington on patriotism, as there are a thousand 
French republicans, of the last hour’s coinage, 
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who could prattle more eloquently than he on | 
freedom. But Washington’s morality was buil; 
up in warring with outward temptations and ip- 
ward passions, and every grace of his conscience 
was a trophy of toil and struggle. He had no 
moral opinions which hard experience and sturdy 





discipline had not vitalized into moral sentiments 
and organized into moral powers; and these pow- 
ers, fixed and seated in the inmost heart of his 
character, were mighty and far-sighted forces, 
which made his intelligence moral, and his mo- 
rality intelligent, and which no sorcery of the 
selfish passions could overcome’ or deceive. In 
the sublime metaphysics of the New Testament, 
his eye was single, and this made bis whole body 
full of light. It is just here that so many other 
eminent men of action, who have been tried by 
strong temptations, have miserably failed. Blinded 
by pride, or whirled on by wrath, they have 
ceased to discern and regard the inexorable moral 
laws, obedience to which is the condition of all 
permanent success ; and in the labyrinths of fraud 
and unrealities in which crime entangles ambi- 
tion, the thousand-eyed genius of wilful error is 
smitten with folly and madness. No human in- 
tellect, however vast its compass and delicate its 
tact, can safely thread those terrible mazes. “ Ev- 
ery heaven-stormer,”’ says a quaint German, 
“finds his hell, as sure as every mountain its | 
valley.” 
ington because it was identical with wisdom, and | 





Let us not doubt the genius of Wash- | 


because its energies worked with, and not azainst, || 
the spiritual order its “single eye” was gified to || 


divine. We commonly say that he acted in ac- 
cordance with moral laws, but we must recollect 
that moral laws are intellectual facts, and are 
known through intellectual processes. We com- 
monly say that he was so conscientious as ever to 
follow the path of right and obey the voice of 
duty. But what is right but an abstract term for 
rights? What is duty but an abstract term for 
duties? Rights and duties move not in parallel 
but converging lines; and how, in the terror, 


discord, and madness of a civil war, with rights | knife and two forks, of course keeping the han- 


and duties in confused conflict, can a man seize 
on the exact point where clashing rights harmo- 
nize, and where opposing duties are reconciled, 
and act vigorously on the conception, without 
having a conscience so informed with intelligence 
that his nature gravitates to the truth as by the 
very instinct and essence of reason. 

— 

A High Authority. 

Mr. Curran was once engaged in a legal ar- 
gument; behind him stood his colleague, a gen- 
tleman whose person was remarkably tall and 
slender, and who had originally intended to take 
orders. The Judge observing that the case under 
discussion involved a question of ecclesiastical 
law, ‘Then,’ said Curran, ‘I refer your lordship 
to a high authority behind me, who was intended 
for the Church, though in my opinion he was 
fitter for the steeple.’ 


From the London Morning Chronicle. 
Confession of a Sword Swallower. 
I have been connected with the conjuring and 


|tumbling professions and every branch of them, 


for forty-six years. I lost my mother when | 
was a child, and my father was a carpenter and 


allowed me to go with the tumblers. 1 continued 


tumbling until my feet were knocked up. IL 
‘tumbled twenty-three or twenty-four years. It 


was never what you call a good business, only a 
living. I got £3 a week, certainly, at one time, 


and sometimes £4; but you had to live up to it, 
or you were nothing thought of—that is to say, 


_a living to be made at the trade. 


if you kept “good company.’ Now, there is not 


Six and twenty 


_years ago I began to practice sword swallowing 


/against the celebrated Ramo Samee, who was 


then getting £25 or £30 per week. I first prac- 
ticed with a cane, and found it difficult to get the 
cane down. When [I first did it with the cane, 


[thought I was a dead man. There’s an aper- 
‘ture in the chest that opens and shuts; and it 
keeps opening and shutting, as I understand it; 
| but I know nothing about what they eall anato- 


|, and the pain is dreadful. 


| 


my, and never thought about such things. 

Well, if the cane or sword goes down.upon 
the aperture when it is shut, it ean go no further, 
If it’s open, the wea- 


| pon can go through, the aperture closing on the 
| weapon. The first time I put down the cane, 


I got it back easily, but put my head on the table 
I tried 

again the same afternoon, however, three or four 
times afterward; and did it without pain. I did 
| it two or three times more, and the next day bold- 


and was very sick, vomiting dreadfully. 


| ly tried it with a sword, and succeeded. The 


sword was blunt, and was thirty-six inches long, 
and an inch wide, and perhaps an inch thick. I 
felt frightened with the cane, but not with the 
sword. Before the sword was used, it was rub- 
bed with a handkerchief, and made warm by 














friction. I swallowed swords for fourteen years. 
| At one time I used to swallow three swords, a 


dles in my mouth, and having all the blades in 
my stomach together. I feltno pain. No doubt 
many of the audience felt more pain in seeing it 
| than I in doing it. 

I wore a Turkish dress both in the streets and 
in the theaters. I never saw ladies faint at my 
performance—no, there was no nonsense of that 
kind. Gentlemen often pulled the swords and 
knives by their handles out of my mouth, to 
convince themselves it was real, and they found 
it was real, though the people to this day gene- 
rally believe it is not. I’ve sometimes seen peo- 
ple shudder at my performance, but I generally 
had loud applause. 1 used to hold my head back 
with the swords in my stomach for two or three 
minutes. [ve had a guinea a day for sword 
swallowing. This guinea a day was only for a 
few days at fair times. I was with old “salt box’’ 
Brown, too, and swailowed swords and conjured 














with him. 1 swallowed swords with him thirty 
times a day—more than one each time, some- 
times three or four. I had a third of the profits, 
Brown had two-thirds. We divided after all the 
expenses were paid. My third might have been 
30s. a week, but it would’nt be half as much now 
if I could swallow swords well. 

If f could swallow a tea kettle now the people 
would hardly look at me. Sometimes—indecd, 
a great many times—say twenty—I have brought 
up oysters out of my stomach after eating them, 
on the end of the sword. At other times there 
was blood on the end of the blade. I always feit 
pain after the blood, and used totake gin or any 
thing I could get at hand to relieve me, which it 
did fora time. At last I injured my health so 
much that I was obliged to go to the doctors. I 
used to eat well, and drink too. When I felt 
myself injured by swallowing, I had lost my ap- 
petite, and the doctor advised me to take honey 
and liquids, tea, beer, and sometimes a drop of 
grog. At three months end he told me il I swal- 
lowed swords, it would be my death ; but for all 
that, I was forced to swallow swords to get a meal 
to swallow. I kept swallowing swords three or 
four years after this, not feeling any great sufler- 
ing. I then thought I would swallow a live 
snake. Id never heard of any one, Indian, or 
anybody, swallowing a live snake. 

It came into my head once by catching a grass 
snake in the fields in Norfolk. I said to myself, 
as I held it by the neck, “ ‘There seems no harm 
in this fellow; Vl try if [can swallow him.’— 
I tried then and there, and I did swallow him. 
It felt cold and slimy as it went down, I did’nt 
feel afraid, for I kept tight hold of him by the 
tail, and no one has aright to be afraid of a 
grass snake. When I brought the snake up 
again in about three minutes, it seemed dead. 
After that I introduced snake swallowing into 
my public performances, and did so for about 
four years. I have taken 5s. and as low as ls. 
when I swallowed snakes in the streets of Lon- 
don. I catched my own snakes a few miles from 
London, and killed very few through swallow- 
ing on’em. Six snakes, properly fed on milk, 
lasted me a year. Thesnakes never injured me; 
and I should’nt have given it up; but the per- 
formance grew stale, and the people would’nt 
give me any thing for it. 

I have swallowed swords in the streets thirty 
to forty times in a day, and snakes as often, both 
in town and country. [ thought once I could’nt 
have followed any sort of life; you see I’d been 
so long accustomed to public life; besides, I may 
have liked it far better than labor, as most young 
men do, but no labor can be harder than mine has 
been. If my father had been what he ought, he 
might have checked my childish doings and 
wishes. I have tried other things, though, in 
the hope of bettering myself. I have tried shoe- 


making for five or six years, but I could’nt get 
a living at it, I wasn’t competent for it—that’s 
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two years ago—so now I’m musician to a school 
of acrobats. Very many, like me, remain in the 
street business, because they can’t get out of it 
that’s the fact. Whilst L swallowed swords and 
snakes, I played the fire-eater. I did it once or 
twice last week. I eat red hot cinders from the 
grate, at least, | put them in my mouth, really 
red hot cinders. I have had melted led in my 
mouth. I only use a bite of chalk. 

I chalk my palate, tongue, and fingers; it 
hardens the skin of the tongue and palate, but 
that’sall.- Fire-eating affects the taste for a time, 
or rather, it prevents one tasting any thing par- 
ticularly. I’ve eaten fire for twenty years in the 
streets and in the public places. It hasn’t brought 
any money of late years. I wasn’t afraid when 
I first tried it by eating a lighted link—a small 
flumbeau. I felt no inconvenience. 
did every thing that was right. You may stroke 
a red hot poker with chalked hands, and not be 
burnt. I make the same asthe acrobate; per- 
haps I average 12s. a week, and have a wife and 


The chalk | 





six children, the oldest under eleven, to maintain 
out of that. Sometimes we're obliged to live 
upon nothing. When [ was slipper making | 
had from 3s. 6d. to 4s. a dozen, the grindery cost- 
ing me ls. 5d. leaving me 2s. foradozen. [| 
could only clear 6s a week by it; that is all [| 
couln get out of the slopshops. There’s one 
thing coming from sword swallowing that I 
ought to mention—I’m satisfied that Ramo Samee | 
and I gave doctors their notions about a stomach 


pump. 





Electricity. 

At the late Scientific Convention at New Ha- 
ven, Prof. Loomis read a paper on Electrical 
Phenomena in New York. A correspondent of 
the N. Y. Post thus refers to the latter : 

Professor Loomis remarked that many houses 
in New York had been lately found to be highly 
electrical. They are so highly charged some- 
times, he said, that they emit sparks which snap. 
Even the occupants partake of the general con- 
dition, and when approached, give their friends 
shocks. Ladies, when they kissed each other, 
were saluted by a spark. (This play upon 
words elicited a great deal of laughter.) If the 
hand were brought near to the knob of a door, a 
mirror, the water or gaspipes, or any other me- 
tallic body, it would be shocked. The lady of 
one house, in approaching the speaking-tube to 
give orders to the servants, received a very un- 
pleasant shock in the mouth, and was very much 
annoyed by the electricity, until she learned first 
to touch the tube with her finger. In passing 
from one parlor to another, if she chanced to step 
upon the brass plate, which served as a slide for 
the folding doors, she received an unpleasant 
shock in the foot. 

These phenomena, he continued, were not 
confined to any one house, but had been noticed 
in several, to the great surprise of their inhabi- 











tants. The Professor accounted for them by 
supposing that the electricity was incited by the 
friction of the shoes upon the carpets. Leather 
and woollen cloth, when rubbed, produce elec- 


tricity, and any person, by stepping once or twice 


across a carpeted room, becomes highly charged. /) 
He confirmed his views, by quoting from the || 


Philosophical Magazine, and American Journal 
of Science. 
liman related an instance where, on the return of 
a navy officer, he was met with the affection of | 
a fond wife, and he experienced a shock of elec- 
tricity. 

electrical excitement, and so continued till her | 
death, which occurred a short time subsequent to | 
her husband’s return, 








a 


Dr. Page’s Electro-Magnetic Power. 


Since the first announcement by Professor | 
Pace of the results of his discoveries, I have | 
seen in several public journals accounts ef inven- | 
tions for the same purpose, by other persons, and | 
in most of them claims to novelty and great 
superiority. 


The fact is, Dr. Page’s method is peculiar, and 
entirely new, and distinct from every other hith- 
erto tried; and therein lies the source of his 
success. 
which, though seemingly fair, he was persuaded 
would not reach the desired end, he marked out 
an entirely new one. The great difference be- | 
tween his and other plans, as I understand it to 
be, is this: 
chines, the power is made up of a series of jerks 
or impulses; while in this, which he styles an 
axial machine, or engine, the power is uniform 
and continuous; and it is just as easy to make a 
reciprocating engine of twenty-four feet stroke, 
as one of two feet, like that already constructed 
and recently exhibited. 


I saw at the laboratory of Dr. Page a rolary 
axial engine, which he thinks may, in many cases, 
supersede the reciprocating. It is really a cu- 
rious machine: and looking at this, and all his 
wonderful results, it appears as if we had just 
entered upon a new era in science and art, pro- | 
mising revolutions in social life and business pur- 


suits, as miraculous to the people of the day as || 


have been those effected by the steam engine and 
the magnetic telegraph. 


On Saturday night last, in company with seve- 
ral gentlemen, mostly members of Congress, I 
witnessed the most wonderful and interesting ex- 
periments I ever beheld. The honorable Mr. 
Evans, of Maryland, was among the number 
present, and evinced, by his scrutiny and perti- 
nent inquiries, a truly sagacious and scientific 
mind. His remarks elicited some points on 
which there had before seemed some room for 
doubt, particularly with regard to methods for 
determining the power. On this occasion, the 
power was carefully calculated, and found to be 








When he had closed, Professor Sil- |, 


It was proved that she was in a state of | the engine a hair’s breadth. 


Instead of going upon beaten tracks, | 


In all former electro magnetic ma- |, 


| six horses. I mention this because I remember 
_ to have seen a statement that Professor Page was 
| mistaken in the power of his engine; but the ex- 
periments on this point satisfied me that all was 
| right. 
In order to show that there was something like 
power, he loaded down the engine, placed the 
| erank at half stroke, and then a hook over the end 
of the crank, to which hook was attached a long 
rope. Three of the strongest men of the party 
_ then took hold of the rope, two of them having 
| their feet braced. The three men could not start 
Four of the men 
then took hold, and they moved the end of the 
crank two inches, where it stuck fast. The 
power was then let on, and the engine started, 
and made a speed of ninety revolutions in a 
minute. By taking off fourteen pounds from the 
end of his friction brake, the engine made one 


hundred and ten revolutions per minute. Pro- 
fessor Page stated that this was not testing the 
power of the engine, but it showed that what 
four men could but just move through two inches, 
the engine carried through one-fifth of a mile, 
and that, too, in a minute. Understand that, 
from the change in the position of the crank, the 


| power of the four men could go no further than 
| the two inches. 


The witnesses to these results were all much 
delighted, and will sustain all I have said. But 
the most remarkable, probably, of all, was the 
battery. When the engine was working full 
speed, we could scarcely see any signs of action 
in the battery, showing that the consumption of 
zine must be very slight. 

Professor Page expects to make a trial upona 
‘railroad soon. He has sufficient power now to 
make a demonstration; but is not satisfied with 
it. He would be glad to make the first trip with 
fifteen to twenty horse power. It is, however, in 
| navigation that he expects the greatest benefits 
from this great invention, and I would like to see 
the project carried out, of an engine and mag- 
netic boat, (not steam boat,) of one hundred horse 
power. This would settle the question, and en- 
able the world to enter upon the benefits of the 
discovery, or satisfy mankind that the power can 
not be made available for “locomotion or naviga- 
tion; and thus arrest the further sacrifice of 
mind and means, in endeavors to find that which 
(if it cannot be determined by the present plan) 
does not probably exist. A point has been ar- 
rived at in this investigation which indicates, to 
use the language of Professor Page, in his late 
report, sent to Congress, the importance of car- 
| rying the thing “beyond an uncertain issue.” I 
have no doubt of the applicability and economy 
| (especially if we count the risks and value of hu- 
| man life) of this power for the purposes contem- 

plated by Congress in providing for the experi- 
ments; but the world may not yet be satisfied, 
and many experiments have still to be made, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'| much money expended, before the invention will 


) be really available. Fulton’s steamboat would 
| bear but a sorry comparison with those of modern 
construction; yet who will say that Fulton’s 
limited success should have been the signal for 
| suspending all efforts to use steam as a propelling 
power for ships, or that to his zeal and intelli- 
gence we are not indebted, for the introduction 
of what we now enjoy in the way of steam navi- 
gation ?—National Intelligencer. 
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This number commences the volume of a new year. 
In opening another campaign we, of course, can not 
prevent ourselves from feeling a little solicitous respect- 


ing the encouragment our old friends and new ones are 
We do not feel this solicitude entire- 


going to give us. 
ly on our own account, we mean on account of the pe- 


ciniary support of this particular paper, but rather, 
because this paper, if it has been properly conducted 
and shall continue to be so, will determine by the sup- 
port which it receives this one very important question, 
namely, whether the teachers of Ohio, and others gen- | 
erally, interested in the cause of education, are disposed | 
to make a vigorous use of the mightiest instrament | 


with which civilization has made us acquainted for 
advocating the interests, making known the wan's, and 
elevating to dignity and influence any profession or em- 
ployment in which mortals are engaged. We mean the 
Press. In any enumeration of ali the instrumentalities 
for operating upon the public, the great mass of the 
people, for teaching them, for cheating them, for lashing 
their iniquities, or betraying their interests, for reform- 


ing their morals, or punishing their crimes, for forming || 


their manners, or instructing them in the wisdom of | 
every creed, this one stands head and shoulders above 
all the rest piled up together. 


It is the only complete 
teacher of modern times. It is only when the school- | 
master is in co-partnership with his all-powerful bro- 
ther, the press, that he can properly be said to be 
abroad. 
and the press destroyed, our growth would stop as if by 
a stroke of paralysis. 
wisdom from every natlon of the globe, from every | 


If a schoolhouse were planted on every hill, 
It gathers the lessons of political | 


transaction of past ages, and instructs us how to secure 


and perpetuate the blessings of our republic. A huge, 
sleepless, omnipotent supervisor, it scans the doings and | 
state of every branch of Art aud every department of | 


Science, and tells us if there be any thing old correc- 


Like the old iron man, Talus, 
with his iron club, invulnerable alike to winter hail and | 
summer heat, it stalks along the track of Time, batter- 
ing down every abuse which hinders the progress of im- | 
provement, and battling right lustily for whatever con- | 
tributes to the advancement of mankind. It tells the | 
farmer how to till, the manufacturer how to weave, the 
merchant how to trade, the gentleman how to amuse 
himself, the poet how to write, the statesman how to 
speak, the clergy how to preach, and the teacher how 
to teach. Agriculture, Manufactures, Trade, Com- 
merce, Politics, Law, Medicine, Theology, and all other 
departments of human exertion, call to their aid the 
power of the press, and their prosperity is a proof of 
their wisdom in so doing. It has only been a few years 
since the newspaper press was Called directly to the 
aid of education, 
its most rapid advancement. 


ted or new discovered. 





From that time our profession dates 


If our toil can insure a 
pleasing and instructive sheet to our readers, and one 
beneficial to the cause in which we are engaged, it 
shall not be spared. We will give liberally and hope to 








|| rise and fall of stocks in any part of this busy world. 








receive a return in like manner. 





To the Clergymen of Ohio. 


In our last number, we invited your attention to the 
action of the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Springfield, at which it was unanimously 

«« Resolved, That all clergymen in this state be invi- 
ted to deliver to their congregations, a sermon on the 
subject of Common Schools, in or about the second 
week in October next.’’ 

And in this number, as the time contemplated by the 


resolution draws nigh, we ask leave to present our pe- 





tition again. The schools over which we, as teachers, || 
preside, have ever received the careful attention of your || 
body ever since they had a being. Your worthy pre- 
decessors, of Plymouth memory, holding the same 
faith, and preaching the same doctrine, first rocked their 
feeble infancy when the blasts whistled through the 
wilderness of New England. They nursed them to 
strength when the gloom of our Revolution hung over 
us. Growing up in this western valley, they again call 
upon the descendants of their ancient fosterfathers for 
that attention and support which they at first received, 
and without which they will languish, and fail of the 
high purpose for which they were established. The 
purifying influences of your regard, will be to them as 


sunshine to the drooping flower ; and to this germ of || 


so much promise, this plant of so much hope, we trust 
your care will not be wanting. 





Exercise in Geometry. 

There is, perhaps, no study in this utilitarian age 
which seems to have less connection with daily life, than 
that of Geometry. It promises no aid in divining the 
political opinions that shall arise during the next admin- 
istration ; it gives us no assistance in reckoning on the 





The same spirit of imperial contempt with which the 
ancient scholiast sought to remove the objects of his 
philosophy from all acquaintance or connection with 
the ever returning wants of mortals, seems still to cling 
around this venerable study, and to divest it of every | 
thing claiming kin to earth, and to render it ethereal 
in its nature, a pure fountain in which the reason may | 
bathe and find itseif in a divine element kindred to its 
own. This want of connection with the wants of the 
hour has, we think, in many cases, led to a different 
method of giving instruction in it, from that pursued 
with the humbler and more immediately useful study 
of Arithmetic. In most works on Geometry, the funda- 
mental theories and problems alone are given, and in the | 


demonstration of them the pupil is simply required to | 
plod servilely along in the path marked out by the ma- 
ker of the text book. There is, as a general thing, but 
little wholesome exercise afforded to the luckless student, 
because he is always in leading strings. The mathe- | 
matical vigor and skill which pupils should acquire 
from this purely intellectual drill, is almost always 
foregone. If any Arithmetic should be edited in which 
only a single example illustrating a single princi- | 
ple should be given, the boek would be scouted, and | 


justly. What could a boy be expected to know of In- || 


terest or Proportion who had only suffered to pass 

through his mind the simple demonstration of these | 
subjects, as given by the author. The great fuiling in | 
Geometry as usually taught, is due to the fact that the | 
pupils are not usually required io apply the principles 
which they have learned to any theorems or problems | 


which they have never seen demonstrated. How many || 


hundreds have been considered skillful Geometricians, | 
so far as the book goes, who would stumble in the | 
simplest demonstration were they required to construct 
it themselves. 
course, contain only a very small portion of the theorems 
and problems which legitimately belong to this science, 
and likewise can give only a single demonstration to 
each one, when perhaps they admit of a dozen different 
oues. Until a scholar can get some of these not ex- 
plained by the author, and bring into play his acquired 
knowledge of Geometry, in a way suggested by his own 
genius, he can have but very little that is serviceable 
derived from this branch of study. 

A little exercise of ingenuity on the part of the in- 
structor will develop new theorems and problems, or 
new demonstrations to old ones, on which his pupils 
may exercise themselves most advantageously. We 


|| champion of present civilization. 


Any geometrical text book can, of || 


ples of the book, and the printed demonstrations, and 
also the other one, of assigning a large number of new 
theorems ; and think the latter one preferable by far. 
The independent solution of a few theorems, seems to 
impart far more mathematical energy and facility to the 
student, than many demonstrations learned from the 
book. We hope the day is not far distant when Geome- 
try, like Arithmetic, will be filled with examples to be 
solved by the pupil unaided. 





To the Common School Teachers of Ohio. 
At a late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, 
held at Springfield, it was unanimously 


** Resolved, That our brother teachers be recommended to 
communicate with parents and others, on all matters per- 
taining to Common School Education, necessary to be 
brought to their notice, by means of the county press.” 


The story of Alladin and his wonderful lamp is no 
| longer a mere fable, a meaningless figment of Arabian 
imagination; it is now capable of a practical interpreta- 
tion. Under the bold improvements of modern times, 
the mythic forms which played a part in that pleasng 
tale are transmuted into facts hard as iron. The little 
| vagabond’s lamp, which he so carefully scratched when 
he needed the assistance of his all-powerful friend, the 
huge genius, is nothing more than a common tin lamp, 
which a single shilling will purchase, and a sixpence fill 
with oil. Trim it well with wicking, and having pro- 
vided yourself with a good pen to scratch with, retire 
to the friendly solitude of your room, and more spirits 
will come at your beck than all the fabled lamps and 
| rings in the world could command. What one of the 
storied tribe of eastern genii, Alcmnansor, the arrow-eyed, 
or Meguin, with his form towering up to heaven, or 
Eldontil, whose power no mortal could resist, could 
cope with our modern press. ‘The most teeming fancy 
of the wildest story teller, never created a shape that 
could even faintly typify the energy and activity of this 


Its arms are a hun- 


| dred fold more numerous than those of old Briareus, 


and longer than the stretch of the widest sea. Its eyes 
are a thousand times more numerous than those of the 
sleepless Argo, and keener than the vision of the enrap- 
tured prophetess. It turns its glance upon nations dwel- 
ling in darkness, and the gloom of centuries passes 
away —it raises its fiats against kings, and thrones crum- 
ble—its heel falls upon the oppressions of all past ages, 
and they vanish indust. No misery issmall enough to 
escape its detection—no evil strong enough to with- 
| stand its power. Fleeter than the tempest, and tireless 
| as death, it offers its services to the tin lamp which you 
| can buy as well as not, and promises that your wishes 
| shall be served by the faithfullest slave that ever toiled 
for mortal man. Do crevices in the walls of yourschool 
| room let in the cold air too freely; call upon it, and they 
willall be stopped tightinatwinkling. Do you wish your 
wood a little drier, or the dilapidated windows set with 
glass, or some pipe for your stove, or the chimney fixed 
up, or the floor patched, or the hacked desks repaired a 
little, invoke its ever ready aid, and all your wants will 
| be speedily supplied. If your pupils are so unruly as 


| to need the rod, or their memories so poor that mischief 
will not let them get the lessons, or their manners so 
rough as to shame a clown, a slight poke of its finger 
into the ears of parents will work wonders in your 
favor. If you tell it to rap a few of the evils in your 
| neighborhood over the knuckles, it will go out pound- 
ing the same evils all over the country. If you ask it 
to bear a little good advice to patrons about boys being 
absent or tardy at school, it will straightway thunder 
your admonition in the face of every parent in the land. 
In short, it will give you a more neatly furnished school 
| house, filled with better books, and more studious and 
respectful pupils, and give you more reputation abroad 
and honor at home, and a more peaceful conscience and 





have used the old method of requiring only the princi- 


sweeter sleep, than almost any other means we can 
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think of. We suppose that a few of such cons dera- 
tions as the above influenced the passage of the above 
resolution, and we think it a very wise one indeed, and 
should be carefully attended to. 


Changes in Brown University. 

The Committee, (of which Dr. Wayland was chair- 
man) to which was referred the business of drawing up 
a plan embracing the changes proposed in the studies 
and instruction of that college, have made their report. 
This report is quite lengthy, and of course embraces 
provisions of little interest to the general reader. We 
give the substance. 

Nine members of the Corporation, elected by them- 
seves, govern the University. This Executive Board 
meet once a month for business, and report annually to 
the Corporation. Ateach meeting the President reports 
on the general condition of the college, and each Pro- 
fessor on his labor and the state of his classes. 

The following course of instruction shall be given. 
To them others may be added, according to the plea- 
sure of the corporation. 





1. A course of instruction in the Latin Language and 

Literature. 
2. The Greek Language and Literature. 
. Modern Languages. 
. Mathematics. 
- Natural Philosophy. 
. Civil Engineering. 
- Chemistry and Phisiology. 

8. The English Language and Literature, and Rhet- 
oric and Oratory. 

9. Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

10. History and Political Economy. 

11, Didactics, or the Theory and practice of Teaching. 

12. The Application of Chemistry to the Arts. 

13. The Theory and Practice of Agriculture. 

14. A Law School shall be established as soon as the 
funds of the Institution render it practicable. 

The regular course in Latin and Greek embraces two 
years. Classes for pursuing this study to a greater ex- 

,tent, may be formed if expedient, or for pursuing only 
one of the above studies. In modern languages, French, | 
German, Spanish, and Italian shall be taught. Unless 
by permission, no student can study a second modern 
language, until he has studied the one begun a whole 
year. 

The regular course in Mathematics continues two 
years, pursued in the order Geometry and Algebra; 
Trigonometry, plane and spherical; Navigation and Sur- 
veying, and plane and practical Astronomy. More ad- 
vanced pupils can take up Analytical Geometry, Dif- 
rentieland Integral Calculus, Analytical Mechanics, 
and Physical Astronomy. 

The course in Natural Philosophy, to be pursued 
with constant reference to natural phenomena and 

illustrations by apparatus. 


aN oO 


Civil Engineering is to be accompanied by practica | 


field labor, and examinations of structures and ma- 
chinery. 

The course in Philosophy and Engineering will em- 
brace projections, the principles of plane and perspec- 
tive Drawing, Lectures on Statics, Dynamics, Hydro- 
statics, Hydrodynamics, and the Principles of Sound 


The course of Agriculture embraces the Principles 
and Practice of Cultivation; the Natural History of 
Animals and Vegetables; Meteorology; the Nature of 
Soils, the Management of a Farm, the cultivation of the 
most important products, in short, every thing per- 
taining to the conducting of agriculture upon scientific 
and economical principles. 

These courses shall be so arranged as to secure, as 
far as possible, the following objects: 

1. To enable a student to pursue, to the best advan- 
tage, any single course which he may choose. 

2. To enable a student to pursue for a single term, a 





single year, or any other portion of time, such studies 
as he may believe to be for his advantage. 

3. To allow students who are candidates for degrees 
to pursue the studies necessary for a degree, in a longer 
or shorter time, as to their age, ability, or pecuniary 
circumstances may render convenient to themselves; 
the faculty, however, having the right to direct the stu- 
dies of such students in sych a manner as to prevent 


idleness, on the one hand, and superficial taste on the 
other. 


Instead of a course of four years, as at present, six 
years is proposed for a complete one. That portion of 
the remainder which we have received, specifies the 
duties of the professors in regard to instruction and 
discipline. We shall extract from it in our next. 





Green County Teachers? Institute. 
The Teachers’ Institute for Green county was held 
during the week, commencing on the 19th August. 


Arithmetic and Meptal Philosophy, by A. D. Lord, M. 
D. Superintendent ‘of schools of Columbus; in Mental 
Arithmetic, Geography and Elocution, by J. Hurty, A. 
M., Superintendent of Union School of Xenia. Lectures 
were delivered before the institute, by Rev. Mr. Painter, 
of Xenia. F. Hallenbeck, Esq., of Perrysburgh, and H. 
H. Barney, Principal, Central High School, Cincinnati. 
The exercises were in the higest de:ree interesting, and 
no doubt will be profitable to those who enjoyed them. 
Preamble and Resolutions adopted at the close of the Teach- 


ers’ Institute, held in Xenia during the week ending 
August 23d, 1850. 


Whereas, the employment of teaching is assuming 
more of importance from year to year, and requiring a 
higher standard of qualifications on the part of those 


Instruction was given in English Grammar, Written || 


mere pecuniary reward is due them for their arduous 
and useful labors. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be published in the 
School Friend. 





Bishop Purcell and C Schools 

We clip the following from the New York Recorder 
of August 28th. The italics are ours. That provision 
in our constitution which provides that “schools and 
the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged by 
legislative provision, not inconsistent with the rights of 
conscience,’ does not seem to meet with very hearty 
support from the Reverend Bishop; indeed, from the 
tone of the extracts, and of the remarks at the convent 
as given to us by one present, we infer, that our com- 
mon school system cannot find a bitterer and more un- 
relenting opponent than Bishop Purcell.—Ep. 





At the convent of “St. Mary,’’ Somerset, Ohio, on the 
25th of July last, the writer heard Bishop Purcell deliver 
| his sentiments on this subject (common schools) at the 
| close of a public examination, in the presence of a large 
| assembly. Among other things, this high functionary of 
the Church said, the Catholics were warm friends of this 
Republic, and had served it with great fidelity. When 
| General Jackson was fighting at New Orleans, the Ur- 
| sulines were pressing the pavement with their knees in 
| their earnest supplications for the victory and safety of 
our country. Many of our first statesmen had been 
educated at their schools; some of them had given up 
| their daughters to the convent, and their institutions 
were the only ones from which the Republic could ex- 
| pect salvation. He warned us not to be deceived in 
| the expectation of any good from the common schools; the 
| system was false, dissevering education from religion, 
and its practical operation was obvious in the mobs oy 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, the very leaders of which 
| were trained in the common schools. On the contrary, 

their schools conducted off the wrath of God from the 
| country, as the lightning rod conducts the electric fluid 
| innocuously to the earth. 





BOOK NOTICE. 

Key To THE PRONUNCIATION or GEOGRAPHI- 
cat Names. Pronunciation given in the 
Phonetic Alphabet: By F. G. Avams, late 
Teacher in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Truman & Spoffard, Publishers, 111 Main 
Street, Cincinnati. Longley & Brother, Pho- 
netic Printers. Price 15 cents. 


| This little work contains sixty pages, and between 
| four thousand and five thousand geographical names, 





who engage in it, and as some of the best ways to ele- 
vate the profession of teaching to its proper position 
and respectability, is by teachers attending Institutes, 
Teachers’ Associations and Educational Meetings, etc., 

Therefore, Resolved, That it becomes those who de- 
sign to engage in, or to follow this employment of 


improvement in their profession. 

Resolved, That we deem Teachers’ Institutes among 
the most efficient agencies for the improvement of 
teachers, and the consequent elevation and improve- 
ment of the schools they instruct. 

Resolved, That the Commissioners of Green county, 
for their enlightened liberality, manifested in making 
an appropriation for a Teachers’ Institute, are entitled 
to our gratitude and the thanks of all the common 
schools of the county ; and that it will be our highest 
ambition as teachers, to show, if possible, by our dili- 
gence and fidelity, that this opportunity has not been 
afforded to us in vain. 

Resolved, That it is both the privilege and duty of 
parents and ministers to visit our common schools, and 
by all proper means to stimulate and encourage children 








and Vibration; the Theory and Practice of Building in 
wood and stone; the Theory and Practice of Mill Work, 
including the elements and combinations of Machinery; 
the Application of water power; the construction and 
theory of the Steam Engine; the construction of Ca- 
nals, Aqueducts, Bridges and Railways. 

The Chemical course will be illustrated by lectures, 
a complete apparatus and numerous experiments.— 
Themes are to be written on the subjects of this depart- 
ment. The Application of Chemistry to the Arts forms 


to prompt and punctual attendance, a kind and courte- 
ous deportment, a diligent and persevering effort to 
improve their time and opportunities for mental cul- 
ture, and to afford the teachers that degree of sympathy 
and co-operation, best suited to tax and encourage the 
highest degree of professional skill. 

Resolved, That our most sincere and heartfelt thanks 
|| are due to our worthy instructors, for the faithful and 
thorough manner in which they have labored among 
us, and for the ability and clearness with which they 
have illustrated the different subjects brought before us 
for our mutual instruction; we feel that their services 





an important brnach of this subject. 





are invaluable to us, and that something more than 


teaching, to avail themselves of every opportunity for || 


| It is an attempt on the part of the author, to present in 
small compass and at a cheap rate, a means by which all 


| that barbarous and almost unavoidably incorrect pro- 
| nunciation of Geographical names, which almost al- 
| ways arises from pronouncing according to their 
English orthography. Standard Lexicographies have 
| been consulted in regard to the proper pronunciation, 
and the sounds represented by the phonetic characters ; 
| thus securing perfect accuracy in the sounds, and entire 
ease in acquiring them as soon as the phonetic alphabet 
has been learned, which is quickly done, as it consists 
ofa very few characters additional to our common 
alphabet. It will save teachers much time and vexa- 
tion. The city press notices the work quite favorably, 





Kase The Ohio State Agricultural Fair, 
the American Pomological Congress, the Cincinnati Hor- 
ticultural Society, and the Ohio Mechanic’s Institute, have 
concluded to join all their forces, and have a grand 
celebration and exhibition on the 2nd, 3d, and 4th days 
of this month. The attendant operations will probably 
call together the largest crowd, and present the grandest 
show, ever witnessed in the western country. Present 
indications go to show that the convocation will be pro- 
perly qualified by the term mammoth. ‘The interests 
represented are the great staple ones, on which all the 
others in a measure depend. 
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National Common School Convention. 
Puitapetpura, Aug. 29, 1850. 


The National Convention of the Friends of 
Common Schools convened at 10 oclock, yester- 
day morning, in the Sansom Street Hall. 


The attendance of delegates was large—more 
numerous than at the session of the Convention 
of last year. Most of the States and Territories 
were represented, and the representations from the 
middle, northern and eastern States, were very 
full. All the delegations are composed of men 
of the highest respectability, and many of the 
delegates are gentlemen of eminent learning. 

After the preliminary proceedings, the Con- 
vention was permanently organized by the selec- 
tion of the following named gentlemen as officers: 

Rev. E. Nott, New York, President; John 
Henry, Washington City, Bishop Potter, Penn- 
sylvania, John Griscom, New Jersey, and Gid- 
eon T. Thayer, Boston, Vice Presidents; P. 
Pemberton Morris, Philadelphia, and John 
Kingsbury, Rhode Island, Secretaries. 

On motion of Mr. Pearce, of Wisconsin, the 
Chair appointed the following committee to re- 
port business: 

Governor Haines, New Jersey; Dr. Ludlow, 
Philadelphia ; Mr. Pearce, Wisconsin; Mr. Bar- 
nard, Connecticut; Mr. Swan, Massachusetts. 

Bishop Potter reported a Constitution and plan 
of permanent organization, which was ordered to 
be printed, and made the order of the day for 10 
o'clock, A. M. to-morrow. 

Dr. Patterson presented a report upon the sub- 
ject of Phrenology, which was ordered to lie on 
the table for the present. 

Letters were read from his Excellency, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, President of the United States, and 
other distinguished persons, regretting their ina- 
bility to attend the Convention. 

The Convention adjourned to meet again at 
the same place in the afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

Afternoon Session—The Convention re-as- 
sembled at 4 o’clock. A number of ladies were 
present. ; 

Thomas A. Clark, of Louisiana, in answer to 
a call onthe State, took the floor, and made a 
statement about the Common Schools. The sys- 
tem has recently been established under the old 
rules and laws on which the several colleges 
were founded. The State contributed nearly half 
a million of dollars to their support. ‘These in- 
stitutions have all failed, excepting one, the 
Methodist College at Jackson. 

In the year 1841, a new movement was made 
by the people, and up to the present time the 
number of schools has increased. In the First 
Municipality at New Orleans, there were only 
about 75 scholars, and at the present time there 
are over 3000; in the Second Municipality there 
are 1500 scholars; and in the Third there are a 
goodly number of pupils. ‘The public school 
system has been adopted throughout the State, 
under the management of a Superintendent. 

Mr. Swan, Massachusetts, said that he would 
beg leave to state, that the schools in the State 
which he represents, are supported by general 
taxation. The State has a Board of Education, 
whose duty it is to collect statistical information 
relative to the schools, and also to appoint persons 
to travel from one county to another, to awaken 
an interest in the cause of education. The State 
has three Normal Schools, both male and female; 
there is also an American Institute of instruc- 
tion, and there is also a State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, a body which has sent the speaker as a Dele- 

















gate. ‘These institutions, or most of them, are 
partially supported by small sums of money ap- 
propriated annually by the State. 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, took the floor, and 
delivered a speech, in which he gave the rise and 
progress and future prospects of the American 
Institute of Instruction, of which he has the 
pleasure of being a member. 

Mr. Green, of Boston, remarked that he had 





| Jersey, like many of her sister States, will have 
| a perfect system of Free Schools. 


Dr. Griseom, of Burlington, N. J., next took 


| the floor, and gave a history of the schools at Bur- 
‘lington, There are three in number—Primary, 
| Secondary and Grammar Schools, which have, 
all told, about 300 scholars, In the country at 
| large, the schools are poorly organized, and he 
| hoped thot better laws, which are so much re- 


but litle to say, as Massachusetts has already | quired, would be passed at the next sitting of the 


been fully alluded to by his predecessors; he 
would state that he was the representative of a 
recently formed institution, whose object is to 
send agents into the different counties of the State, 
to awaken a proper feeling among the rising 
generation, and to stimulate the teachers to ac- 
tion. This institution also has its agents in 
attendance at the public meetings of the citizens, 
to give the people all the information they may 
wish respecting the condition of the schools. 
There are in the State of Massachusetts a num- 
ber of district schools, and an effort is about 
being made to have them properly graded. For 
this purpose it is recommended to the citizens at 
large to unite the said schools on a system simi- 


lar te that adopted in the State of Pennsylvania. | 


Under the present arrangement, the towns find 
books for poor children ; if parents refuse to pur- 
chase books, the school committee direct that a 
purchase be effected, and the books are charged 
to the parents. 

Mr. Samuel Newberry, from Michigan, arose 
and remarked that he had but little to say. The 
condition of the schools in Michigan is the same 
as it was at the time of the Convention last year, 
but he believed that the influence of that Conyen- 
tion has been beneficial in many parts of the 
State. A large building to be used as a Normal 
School is about to be erected; an interest has 
been awakened, and the people having moved in 
the matter, the work will go on. 

A short debate now ensued between some 
members, respecting secret literary societies which 
are attached to universities generally. We pass 
the debate over, as it is uninteresting, and has 
nothing to do with the cause of education. 

Dr. Tucker, of New Hampshire, informed 


the Convention that the schools of New Hamp- | 


shire are free; they are supported by taxation; 
they are controlled by associations similar to those 
in Massachusetts. ‘There are fewer individuals 
in that State, in proportion to its population, who 
cannot read, than in any other State perhaps in 
the Union; being one in every thousand. ‘The 
cause of education in the granite State is onward. 

Governor Haines, of New Jersey, stated, that 
in the State of New Jersey there was a deep in- 
terest taken in the cause of education ; the schools 
are mainly sustained by the different towns, and 
that the State also appropriates the sum of $40,- 
000 annually to the cause of education. A 
house of refuge, or school for the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, is about to be built; the de- 
sign has already been accepted, and in a few 
years the building will be erected. 

Mr. Cook, of New Jersey was pleased with 
the remarks of Governor Haines, and he would 
beg leave to give his experience in school mat- 
ters. ‘The present laws of the State, having a 


bearing on the schools, are obnoxious to the peo- 
ple, and will in all probability be repealed. If 
the Legislature refuse to enact better laws, peti- 
tions almost innumerable will be sent to the 
capital by the people, for there is a growing in- 
terest manifested, so much so, that it is rendered 
almost certain that in a very short time New 





| Legislature. 

A delegate, whose name was not announced, 
said, that all that he could say about education 
in the part of New Jersey which he came from, 
was, that all the School Trustees cared about 
“was to get up, turn round, and then sit down 
again.” (Laughter.) 

Question by Governor Haines—Are you a 
trustee ? 

Delegate—* Yes, sir. I’m President of the 
|whole Board of them.” (Renewed laughter.) 
| The delegate then took his seat. 

Mr. J. W. Bulkley of Albany, spoke relative 
| to the schools and school libraries in the section 
| of the country which he represents. 

Mr. McKean, of New York, then took the 
| floor, and set forth the interesting fact, that there 
,isa school fund of $280,000, which is derived 
| from several sources. He believed that thie libra- 
| ries had done, and still continue to good. The 
| schools in the city of New York are free to all. 
| There is a free academy for males, but this is not 
| supported by the general fund—the city is taxed 
to support it. He was sorry to say that there is 
/no free academy for females. There are no 
_compulsory enactments to keep the children in 
| school; but the system of education is so estab- 
| lished, that al] juveniles, Protestant, Catholic and 
| colored, can have free access, even to the chil- 
dren of paupers. There is also a House of Re- 
| fuge, which is sustained by the general fund in 
part; it is for the purpose of educating and 
_ reforming juvenile delinquents. There are many 
| children who lead vagrant lives, and who do not 
_attend any school. For this class efforts are 
_ being made to have an institution incorparated 
| for their especial henefit. 
| The evening session was taken up with brief 
| details of the present condition of the schools in 
| various parts of the country. 





After the reading of the minutes of the pre- 

vious meeting, the President appointed the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen, the Committee on 
| Printing:—Messrs. G. M. Wharton, of Pa., S. 
|S. Green, of Mass., R. L. Cooke, of New Jer- 
| sey. E. C. Biddle and P. P. Morris, of Pa. 

| The Business Committee reported the follow- 
| ing resolution, which was adopted : 
| Resolved, ‘That this evening from 74 o’clock 
_be assigned for hearing popular addresses upon 
| the subject of education. 

On motion, the order of the day was post- 
| poned for the purpose of hearing reports from 
the several States. An address was then deliver- 
ed by Bishop Potter, on the Regent’s Fund and 
Collegiate Institute. 

Messrs. Rainey and Bushnell, of the State of 
Ohio, made brief addresses on the past and _pre- 
| Sent condition of the common schools in that 
State. 

Mr. Pennypacker, of Pa., obtained the floor, 
and turned his attention particularly to the ladies 
who were present, and moved that their names 
be inscribed on the register of the Convention. 

Bishop Potter remarked, that it was the inten- 


Tuurspay, 9 o'clock. 
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tion to register the names of gentlemen only, the || ponding Members by a vote of two-thirds of the } an officer, who shall be elected for the term of 


same us last year. 

A delegate stated that little could be done with- 
out the ladies, and he would feel himself honor- 
ed with their names as well as their presence. || 

The Chairman had a share in the little plea- || 
santry, and very aptly replied that he could not || 
see that any benefit would be derived by the || 
registry of the names of the ladies, because he } 
really believed that in a ghort time they would |, 
change their names. ‘This remark induced 
rounds of applause and much laughter, in which 
the ladies themselves participated generally. 


The Convention then proceeded to the con- |) offices, and shall be entitled to receive all the | 


sideration of the Constitution reported by the 
committee. The items were taken up serzatim, 
and a protracted discussion ensued; amendments 
almost innumerable were offered, and finally the 
report was referred back to the committee. 

A call was then made on the several States, 
and— 

Mr. Kingsbury, of Brown’s University, at 
Rhode Island, made a brief and interesting state- 
ment relative to some improvements that have 
been suggested; the main one of which is, the 
connection of a Normal School with the Univer- 
sity, and also todo away with the four years’ 
course, and substitute six years, and to have but 
two lessons a day instead of three. Under the 
present arrangements in the Colleges, mere lads 
are made to do as much as persons who have ar- 
rived at the full age of manhood, which is con- 
sidered to be very prejudicial to health. 

Dr. Nevin. of Marshall College, Pennsylva- 
nia, responded to the call of his name, and second- 
ed the views of Mr. Kingsbury, believing that 
the Common Schools cannot be as fully effectual 
as could be desired, unless connected with the 
higher forms of education. The connection of 
the two branches should be perfected in order to 
perfect its universal character. 

The Committee now reported back the Con- 
stitution, and the Convention resumed the con- 
sideration of it. It was adopted, as follows: 


Constitution:—This Society shall be known 
by the name and title of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education. 

Objects.—The object of the association shall 
be to promote intercourse among those who are 
actively engaged in promoting education through- 
out the United States—to secure the co-operation 
of individuals, associations and legislatures, in 
measures calculated to improve education, and to 
give to such measures a more systematic direc- 
tion, and a more powerful impulse. 

Members.—1. (a) All persons enrolled as 
members of either of the National Conventions, 
held in the city of Philadelphia in the years 
1849 and 1850. shall be entitled to become mem. 
bers of this Association, on subscribing to the 
Constitution, and on paying an admission fee of 
$2. 

Also, and in like manner, and on the same 
conditions, Delegates from Colleges or Universi- 
ties, Incorporated Academies, Normal and High 
Schools, State, County and other Associations, 
established to promote education, provided that 
no more than three delegates shall be received 
from one association at the same time. 


2. All other persons who shall have been 
nominated by the Standing Committee, and elect- 
ed by a majority of the members present, may 
become members in like manner and on the same 
condition. 

3. Distinguished educators and friends of edu- 
cation in other countries, may be elected Corres- 

















| transactions as aforesaid. 


a period of not less than four days. 


members present. 
4. Associates for the Year.—Any person re- 


|commended by the Standing Committee shall, || 


| on paying the sum of one dollar, be admitted as || three evenings during the annual session of the 
}a member for the year, but shall not be eligible 


to any office. 
5. Life Members.—Persons entitled of right 


to be members, or elected as prescribed by the 


Constitution, may constitute themselves life mem- 
bers, by paying at any one time, the sum of 
twenty-five dollars, and subscribing to the Consti- 
tution and rules. ‘They shall be eligible to all 


| published transactions of the society free of 
, charge. 

Payments—1. Regular members paying one 
additional dollar, annually, shall be entitled to 
receive the transactions in like manner, free of 
| charge. 
| 2. The omission to pay for one year, shall for- 


| of charge, and the omission to pay for two suc- 
| cessive years, shall forfeit membership. Mem- 
_ bership may be resumed, however, by resuming 
| payment—but not the privilege to receive the 


Meetings—There shall be an annual meeting 
on the third Tuesday in August, to continue for 
The place 
shall be designated at the preceding annual meet- 
ing, and the arrangements shall be made by the 
Standing and Local Committees. 

Officers. —T hey shall consist of a President, 





and Curator, and Treasurer, to be appointed at 
the close of each annual meeting, and to hold, 
with the exception hereafter noticed, their places 
for one year. 

Standing Committee—This committee shall 
consist of the officers for the current, and of those 
for the preceding year, with six other persons to 
be elected by ballot, who must also have been 
present at the meetings of the current and pre- 
ceding years. 

It shall be the duty of the Standing Committee 


| 
| 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary || 
| 


| to manage the general business of the Associa- 


tion in the intervals betweenthe annual meetings, 
and it may also sit during said annual meetings. 
It shall nominate all persons who are to be bal- 
loted for as members, and shall recommend suit- 
able candidates to fill the offices of President, 
Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Local Committee for the ensuing year. 

Local Committee.—This shall consist of per- 
sons residing in the place where the next annual 
meeting shall be held. It shall be their duty to 
co-operate with the officers in making arrange- 
ments for such meeting. 

Sections.—The Convention may, at pleasure, 
through its Standing Committee, resolve itself 
into Sections, the number and designation of said 
Sections to vary from time to time, as may be 
found expedient. 

Each Section shall meet by itself, and shall 
elect its own chairman and secretary, who shall 
be ex-officio members of the Standing Committee, 
and shall remain in office for one year. 

It may also have a Standing Committee of its 
own; it shall discuss such subjects only as are 
indicated by the title of the section—may receive 
communications—recommend subjects to be in- 
vestigated and reported on, etc. 

Archives.—T here shall also be in Philadelphia 
a permanent place for the reception of Docu- 
ments, Reports, and other papers belonging to 


| feit the privilege to receive the transactions free || 


| five years, and be entitled Corresponding Secre- 
tary and Curator. 


General Meetings.—These shall be held on 


_ Association, to discuss such subjects or hear such 
| teports and communications as the Standing 
Committee may designate. 
__ Atone of these genéral meetings, reports in 
| brief shall be made by the Chairmen of the sev- 
| eral sections, of the proceedings therein. 
| Organizing Annual Meeting.—lIt shall be or- 
ganized by the President of the preceding year. 
The first business in order shall be the deliv: 
ery of his address, The new President having 
taken his seat, the Association shall then proceed 
_to discuss the number and title of the sections, if 
| any, into which the Standing Committee shall 
| distribute the members, and to designate the places 
for their meeting. The sections shall then pro- 
| ceed to organize. 
| An Auditing Committee shall be appointed at 
| the opening of each annual meeting, to examine 
| and report on the state of the treasury. 
|  Alterations.—No article of this Constitution 
shall be altered, except by a vote of three-fourths 
of the members present, and without one day’s 
previous notice. 

On motion, the resolution of the Business Com- 
mittee, relative to the order of the evening, was 
reconsidered, and the evening was set apart for 
the reception of the reports of committees. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned until 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

In the evening a report from the Committee 
on the proper means of supporting free schools, 
(R. L. Cook, Chairman,) was discussed. The 
resolutions were in favor of general school laws 
| by all the States, and general taxation for the 
maintenance of schools, to be collected Jike other 
| taxes. ‘The discussion was an able and interest- 
| ing one. 


Fripvay, Aug. 30. 

| Professor Henry of Washington took the 
| chair. 

| Atthe commencement of the morning session 
| the Convention resumed the consideration of the 
| following resolution, offered by James N. McEli- 
| got, of New York: 

Resolved, As the judgment of this Convention, 
that a due regard to mere political interests, no 
| less than the higher obligations of Christian duty, 
requires of every State to provide, by general tax 
| or otherwise, a system of free schools, accesssible 
to every child of suitable age within its limits, 
_and affording to all equal advantages for a sound 
_and efficient course of instruction, physical, moral, 
, and intellectual. 

The resolution was discussed by several of the 
| delegates. 

| The debate was upon the question whether the 
| Convention should recommend free schools, as 
| distinguished from schools generally ; and also, 
whether there should be a general tax. Several 
amendments were offered and voted down. An- 
other discussion was upon the question whether 
the schools should be styled “public,” or “free 
schools’’ Anamendment striking out.the latter 
words and inserting “public,’? was voted down, 

Mr. Barnard, of Connecticut, offered an amend- 
ment as a substitute, designed to get over the diffi- 
culty, which was also voted down. 

Bishop Potter, of Penn., offered a substitute, 
which was voted down, 

The original resolution was finally adopted by 























the Association, which shall be under the care of 











a vote nearly unanimous. 
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A discussion then arose as to the proper place || 
Cleve- | 


for the next meeting of the Association. 
land, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Troy, N. York, 
Baltimore, Md,; Richmond, Va., were suggested. 


Alter discussion, Cleveland, Ohio, was chosen | 
as the place for the next meeting of “The Ame- | 


rican Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation,” on the fourth Tuesday of August, 1851. 


The Convention then adjourned to meet at 4 | 


o'clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the assembling in the afternoon, the Con- | 


vention went to the work ef organizing the 
National Association. ‘The following officers 
were elected: Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, of 


Penn., President; D. P. Lee, of N. Y. Record- ! 
ing Secretary; P. Pemberton Morris, of Phila- 
Standing Committee. — | 


delphia, Treasurer. 
Heary Barnard, of Conn.; H. H. Barney, of 
Ohio; 'T. H. Benton, Jr., of lowa; Jos. McKean, 
of New York; Greer B. Duncan, of La.; R. 
E. Rogers, of Va. 

‘lhe minority report on phonography was then 
read by Dr. A. Comstock. The report denies 
that Mr. Pitman is the author of the system; 
says that the report of the majority is written by 


those who are interested in the sale of phonetic | 
The minority report || 


and phonographic works. 
ridicules the system, and asserts that phonography 
is not what it claims to be. 


Clinton Gilliogham, of Philadelphia, defended | 
the majority report. Fle considered phonography | 
a useful science; and said that, as far as regarded | 


the charge about the committee being interested 
in the sale of phonetic books, they would be 
willing to compromise at two or three hundred 


The subject was then referred to a committee, 
consisting of Professor Henry, of Washington ; 
G. B. Emerson, of Boston; Prof. Frazer and | 
Prof. Hart, of Philadelphia: and Prof. Perkins, 
of New York. 

The report of the Committee on 


\) 
| 
dollars each. 


vis, Chairman,) was read by G. F. Thayer, of 
Boston. 

Professor Henry, of Washington, presented | 
the report on School Architecture, from the com- 
mittee consisting of Professor Henry, G. B. | 
Duncan, Li.; and E. R. Potter, of R. I It 
contained many valuable suggestions as to ex- 
ternal and internal arrangements of school houses, 
and was a valuable paper. 

The following States are represented in the 
Convention: Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Lowa, Virginia, 
Maine, District of Columbia, Upper Canada, 
Switzerland. 

Dr. Ryerson, of Upper Canada, has presented 
the Associativn a set of Reports upon the Cana- 
dian School Laws, which will form the corner 
stone of a Library. 





ITEMS. 

Ray We intended to have called the at- 
tention of teachers to the consideration of the present 
School Law, and to the means of getting another, and 
making radical changes in our present condition. Want 
of room, however, will unavoidably delay this matter 
until the next, or some future number. 





Neither the August nor September num- 
ber of the Ohio Teacher has, as yet, come to our table. 
We have been looking quite anxiously for them. Will | 

he publishers be kind enough to send them as soon as | 
pombe. 


Moral and ! 


Religious Instruction in Schools, (Emerson Da- || 


menced. 


of Worcester were ordered by the districts. 


H| 
|| Webster. 
1} 
|] 


Bes” The $125,000 required to make the in- 


|| tended reform, in Brown University, Providence, R. I., 


| have been subscribed. 


is now being established in New York city. 
| 
The individuals are to be indigent, but to present testi- 


|| monials of high scholarship. 


| ges~ The ceremonies attendant u pon the 
opening of the Cincinnati House of Refuge takes place 
to-day. Mr. Teffi delivers the address. 


delphia, for the purpose ot erecting a suitable building 
for evening schools. 


|| day labor deprives of the opportunity of attending the 
| Common schools. Evening schools have been taught 
| during the winter months, for some years, and have 


| a class from whicli the ranks of crime are recruited, 
| that some of the liberal citizens of Philadelphia have 
determined to increase their number and acccommoda- 
tions, and add a new and permanent feature to their 
system of education. Reports from these schools have 
| always shown a most eager and praiseworthy desire on 


the part of the pupils to use their time for study, to | 


|| the best advantage. A part of this $32,'00 is to be ex- 
pended in purchasing a library. 


figs~ A sprig of New York aristocracy, of- 
| fended at the freedom with which the Hon. Horace 
| Astor, in some of his lectures delivered to the young 
| men of Boston, uses the pages of Littlel’s Living Age 
| forareply. The offense is the agrarian thumps with 
| which Mr. Mann has always belabored the purse-proud 


aristocrats. However just may be the cause in which 


|| this young sprig engaged, the head which spoke through | 


his pen, is evidently as soft as the hand that wielded it. 


pgs At the late National Convention, many 


When the resolution in favor of Free Schools came up 
| for discussion, all were surprised to find the Hon. Henry 
| Barnard, Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
Connecticut, strongly opposing it. We are disposed to 
think that there is some misconception in regard to this 
matter. We are informed that he lately married a 
Roman Catholic lady of great wealth ; and although we 
know that the Roman Catholics, as a body, are bitterly 

PE ito our scl of general education, we can 
hardly think that any influence from that quarter can 
change his opinions respecting the object he has toiled so 
long and successfully to serve. We shall see. 


Be@s~ One of the editors of one of our most 
respectable daily papers, while lately on a visit to New 
England, made a solemn pilgrimage to the classic 
| shades and philosophic halls of old Cambridge A sort 
| of soothing, Platonic inspiration took posession of him, 
| we suppose, while treading those time-honored groves 
| of learning’s retreat, and leaning his cranium against 
‘one of the old gray door frames, he ruminated sor- 











Bes” $52,000,000 of gold have been added to 


our metal currency since operations in California com- 


fes> The Act of the Mass. Legislature, giving | digas aes 
a copy of Webster’s quarto, or Worcester’s octavo, Dic- || reader, this precious bit of Latin which he so implor- 
| tionary to each district School which will provide a 
place for keeping it, took effect the first of August. 
During that month, 534 copies of Webster, and only 18 || 
49 || 
towns out of 54, including Boston and Cambridge, take 


Ras~ A new medical school, the third one, 
Its charter 
contains a provision for the education, in medicine, free 
of charge, of five graduates from the Free Academy. 


| 
' 


proved so extensively useful in reaching and reclaiming |, 


Mann made use of the name of the late John Jacob | 





+} 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


documents of great interest and value were presented, || 
which will appear in the printed report of that meeting. || 


_ the same direction, at the same time. 


| utes. 
| fore B overtakes A? 


|  Solution—By D. Jamxgson. 





| rowfully upon the fact of his never having been a 
| graduate of any college. He says, “I rubbed my 
| head against the door post, faintly hoping for a single 
| breath of the AURA sacre fames.”” Now, gentle 


|| ingly attempted to quote, is a misquotation for “ Auri 
| sacra fames,’’ which simply means O, cursed lust for 
1| gold ! 

figs We are informed that Mr. E. D. Kings- 
|| ley has resigned his situation as Assistant Teacher in 
the Columbus High School, and gone to superintend the 
public schools of Marietta. From our knowledge of 
his abilities, and the advantages he has enjoyed to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with all the minutie of 
instruction and discipline in schools, we can not but 


think that he will prove a highly valuable accession to 
the schools of Marietta. 


Kia At the late meeting of the Middletown 
Association of Baptist Churches (the most influential 
| body of Baptists, by the way, in the State), the Rev. D. 
Shepardson of this city, a firm friend to popular educa- 
| tion, made a strong speech in favor of Free Schools. 
The particular circumstance which brought him out 
| was the advocacy of denominational schools. He took 


P ° : | 
feF~ $32,000 have been subscribed in Phila- || the ground that the state should give a good education 
| alike to all her children. 
These schools are for the accom- || 
hose individual th ity of || 
modation of those individuals whom the necessity o li the Northampton, (Mase.) papers, which reported the 


Ra> We learned the other day from one of 


proceedings of the American Institute of Instruction, 
which held its session there, that Prof. Thomas Rainey, 
editor of the Ohio Teacher, and “ Superintendant of the 
Common Schools of the State of Ohio, was present,” and 
when the committee met to decide upon a place for the 
| next meeting, “ proffered the hospitalities of either Cin- 
cinnati, or Columbus, or Cleveland, for the Association, if 
it would elect either place.’’? He likewise “tendered the 
| privileges of all the railroads of the State to all of that body 

disposed to assemble at either of these points, free of cost. 

We were not before aware that Ohio was blessed with 
| a State Superintendent de facto; although the friends of 
| education have long been trying to induce the Legisla- 
| ture to appoint one. We hope our friend R. has not 
| been sporting the lion’s skin abroad. 


fiq@s- The American Association for the Pro- 
| motion of Science adjourned at its last session to meet 
| in this city in May, next. Before adjourning, the fol- 
lowing individuals from our city were added to the list 
of members. Hon. J. Burnet, Hon. J. Walker, Prof. 
H. W. Robinson, Rev. N. L. Rice, E. D. Mansfield, 
Esq., Bishop Purcell, Dr. J. Ray, J. P, Foote, Dr. J. A. 
Warder, Hon. N. Guilford. Prof. J. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, will deliver the opening lecture 
on the present condition of American Science, and the 
| means for its improvement. This Society embraces all 
| the genuine pith and enthusiasm of scientific power in 
| the United States. On its deliberations, and the im- 
| pulse they have given tostrictly scientific investigations, 
has almost entirely depended the reputation of Ameri- 
| can Science abroad. 


Its members embrace all our emi- 
| nent mathematicians, astronomers, chemists, geologists, 
| in short all those engaged in the study of the Natural 
Sciences. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 
SOLUTIONS. 

Question 1.—By James P. Barrp. A and B 
are on opposite sides of an island, 600 rods in 
circumference, and they begin to go around it in 

i A goes 44 
rods in 4 minutes, and B goes 68 rods in 6 min- 
How many times will they go around be- 








It is easily seen 






th 
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that A goes 11, and B 114, rods per minute; 
hence, in traveling 114 rods, B gains 4 rod on A, 
But, to overtake A, he must gain 300 rods, or 
half the circumference of the island. It will 
then require B to travel as many times 11} rods 
as 4 rod is contained times in 300 rods, which is 
900 times. Then 900 times 114 rods is 10200 
rods, which, divided by 600, gives 17 for the num- 
ber of times B must go around to overtake A. 
Hence A will go around 16} times. 


Question 2.—By Jorn E. Henpricxs. Sup- 
pose a dog to start from the center of a circular 
fish-pond, the circumference of which is one hun- 
dred yards, and to swim with a given uniform 
velocity directly toward a duck, keeping always 
on a straight line between the center of the pond 
and the duck, while the duck at the same time is 
swimming with the same velocity around the cir- 
cumference of the pond. It is required to tell 
how far the dog must swim before he can catch 
the duck, and what is the nature of the course he 
will describe? 

Solution.—By 
THE PROPOSER.— 
Let S represent 
the center of the 
pond and AKB be 
one-quarter of its 
cireurnference. — 
Also let SEDB 
be the semi-cir- 
cumference of a 
circle, described 
upon SB asadia- § ° ° 
meter. Then, because the circumferences of cir- 
cles are proportioned to their diameters, we have 
SEDB=AKB. Let us now assume that the dog 
swims over the semi-circumference SE DB, while 
the duck swims over the quadrant AKB, and 
consequently that he catches the duck at B. 

Take any point D, on the semi-circumference 
SEDB;; join SD, and produce it to meet the cir- 
cumference of the pond in K; then, if our as- 
sumption be true, D and K will represent corre- 
sponding positions of the dog and duck, and the 
arc SED will always equal the are AIK. 

From C, the center of the semicircle SEDB, 
draw CF, bisecting the are SED in E; then is 
CF perpendicular to SK, and (Euc. 8, 6.) the 
angle ASK=the angle SCE. Hence arc 
AK = 2 are SE=are SED, and consequently 
our assumption is correct. ‘The distance, there- 
fore, is 25 yards, and the curve is a circle. 








AcKNOWLEDGEMENTS. —Question Ist was also 
solved by W. W. Johnson, C. Ihmsen, and D. 
S. Tranor. 

Question 2d was also solved by E. N. Kirk 
and G. W. Dickinson. Solutions to the ques- 
tions published in the July and August numbers 
will appear in our next number. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ist. Arithmetical Question-—-By P. Amsrose. 
A person dies, worth $14 400; purt of this he be- 
queaths to a charity, and leaves twelve times as 




















much to his eldest son, whose share is half as 
much again as each of his two brothers, and 
double that of each of his three sisters. Re- 
quired, the legacy of each individual? 

2d. Mathematical Question—By D. Brown, of 
Byphalia, Mississippi. 
wheels placed 12 feet from center to center; the 
diameter of the less wheel is 4 feet, and that of 
the larger 6 feet. Required, the length of band 
for these wheels, so that the motion of one may 
turn the other? 





Ba A party of students were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a tutor while engaged in smoking. 
The tutor good naturedly gave them a short lec- 
ture on the impropriety of the habit and asked 
their reasons for it. One smoked for the tooth- 
ache, one for the asthma, one to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of too much flesh, one to promote 














’here are two circular || 





digestion, one to prevent drowsiness and another 
to promote sleep. ‘Thus the question had gone 


round, till all but one had assigned his excuse. || 


**Why do you smoke, om?” said the tutor. 


'« Well)’—said Tom, “1—I—smoke— for 


corns.” 





33 We like the sentimenis of the following |, 


quaint stanza, and commend it to back-biters 
generally : 


“ What are another’s faults to me ? 
I’ve not a vulture’s bill 

To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know, 
I’ve follies of my own, 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.” 








NEW EDITION OF RAY’S KEY, 


Just published, a new edition of Ray’s Key, contain- 
ing solutions to the questions in Ray’s third part Arith- 
metic, and to some of the more difficult questions in 
part second ; also, an appendix embracing numerous 
slate and blackboard exercises, suggestions, etc., etc. 
New edition, adapted to the revised and improved edi- 
tions of the author’s Arithmetic. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 58 Main st., 
Cincinnati 


To Teachers and Controllers of Public 
Schools. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 





LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., No. 14 North Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geographical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 

Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 
BY R M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 

_ Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 


They have also lately published 
THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 
A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 


of North Amerwa—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- || 


ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 
BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 


ALSO, THE 
MET ‘ MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 
Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables ; 
Together with English Notes, and illustrated by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavis giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 


kea> A NEW GRAMMAR, 29 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Professor Pinneo’s Larger Grammar: 
Which is entitled as follows, viz: 
“ Pyyngo’s ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE EN- 
atisH Laneauace. Dersianep FoR ScuHoo.s: 
By T. S. Prnneo, A.M.” 


Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar 


| Is, perhaps, the most complete work of the kind for 
| instruction in schools and academies, ever offered to 
| American Teachers. The following extractis from 
| the Preface : 

| «Tis work is intended to succeed the author’s 
Primary Grammar. It 1s designed, however, to be 
complete in itself, and does not necessarily require an 
acquaintance with its predecessor, although such 
| acquaintance will essentially facilitate the study with 
all learners, and with young pupils is especially impor- 
tant. 

“The title anyaliticil is given to it, because that 
| method of teaching is introduced to a far greater ex 
| tent than is usual in books of this kind. 
| «The attention of the teacher is respectfully invitea 
| to the following prominent peculiarities of this work: 
| 1. A compLeTe view of the weil established princi- 
| ples of the English language, in their practical bearing 
| on analysis and construction, is intended to be here pre- 
| sented. No space is wasted with the discussion of 
curious or unimportant points, which, however inter- 
esting to the critical student, cannot but incumber an 
| elementary work. 

«©Q. Simpticity in definitions, examples, exercises, 
and arrangement, has been carefully studied. A par- 
ticular preference has been given to English words as 
| technical terms, whenever practicable ; and when this 
| is not so, familiar explanations and illustrations are 
| given, so that the learner may understand every step as 

he advances. A 

«3. Inrerest in the study, it is hoped, is secured by 
| the variety and attractive nature of the exercises. The 
| didactic, illustrative, and practical methods of teaching 
| are united, that each point, being presented in these 
| several ways, may interest and impress the mind. 
| 4, THE EXERCISES are very full and numerous, much 
exceeding those in other works on this subject. 
| 5, Anatysis is taught much more minutely and 
| extensively than usual, except in those treatises which 
| are devoted exclusively to this subject. It is introduced 

in an early part of the study, and exercises and expla- 

nations are continued to the close. Its terms, and the 
urrangement of its parts are also very much simplified. 

«6. Composition is taught in all its elementary prin- 


|| ciples, and the construction of sentences is introduced 
|| at the commencement and continued throughout the 


| work. A large portion of the exercises are designed to 
| teach, at the same time, the nature, properties, and rela 
| tions of words, and the analysis and construction of sen- 
tences. 

“Although the leading object of the work is, as 
already stated, to present, in a simple, concise, and in- 
teresting manner, the well established principles of our 
language, afew novel features have been introduced. 

“7, The subject of the arrancement of words in a 
| sentence, is treated of by itself in a separate chapter 

with copious rules, illustrations, and exercises. 7 

«© 8, ERRORS TO BE AVOIDED in the use of words and 
in construction, are classed separately and prominently, 
and under them very full exercises in false syntax are 
given. 

«We may here state, also, that a slight departure 
| from the usual method of naming the three past tenses 
| will be observed, which seems required in order to give 
| a correct view of that subject, and to make the minor 
| divisions correspond with the three elementary distinc- 
| tions of time, the present, past, and future. The rea- 
sons for this are given more particularly in the proper 
place. What appear to be the more correct definitions 
of the adjective and the adverb are also given, the former 
in accordance with De Sacy, and the latter as following 
legitimately from that.” 

Pinneo’s Analytical Grammar is handsomely printed 
on fine paper, is neatly and substantially bound, and sold 
at the low price of THREE DOLLARS PER DOZEN. Copies 
are put up in thin paper covers, for the purpose of 
sending by mail, at a very small expense for postage, 
Regular So meme feochepe can obtain a copy for ex- 
amination, Without charge, by writin stage on letter: 
being paid) to the peor sdinithieg . 
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TO DEALERS 1 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


aM tia 
W. B. SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 
~~ APE es, 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 









Main Street, Cincinnati, oO. 





than the high commendation it has 
I j ave €Xamined it, 'S Merits are rapidly Saming for jt adoption, as 
nD Algebrz academies, 













i tthe custom of dealers in the above || 
articles, being Confident that we can make jt an object for 
i i Supplies of us, in preference to obtain. 
ing them at the East 


Country Merchants 


y ogically and §Tammatj- 
‘stablishment the Varions text b ] works on alvebra recently pub ished jn Jour city 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at lowest © part second as in Part first, the book will be we comed by many instructors, 
Eastern Prices. We are the only publishers of McG (Signed) 

Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any || January 5, 1849, 

Similar Series Published in the United 
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ut an €xperienced and ss . 
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oa» AIRCHILD, 
States, and is believed 

to be the most Popular series of school books ever pub- 

lished, 

Our stock of Blank Books 


rally, ig very Complete, and ° 





From P. Carrer, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 
T have examined, with much interest, the Copy of Ray s Algebra Presented to ie by your Politeness, Ag an ele- 
inners, and specially for younger pupils, Consider jt ag One of ¢ st wi i 
e elementar Work- of Professor Ray! it is “istinguished for its simplicity, Clearness, and precision 
D excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful Science, 


Ff. Cakirer, 








mentary work fyr beg: 
| Quainted. Like all th 
| and furnishes a 





» Paper, and Stationery gene- 
ffered at very low prices, 


Booksellers 


Who purchase in large quantities are informed that the 
Seat facilities which our Publications afford us in obtaining 
Stock, enable Us to offe : 







| February 24, 1849, 

| Extract JSrom a commu nication Surnished Sor the « School Friend ”, by an accomplished teacher in the 
| ENTRAL Higy Scuoo.”, jn which Ray’s 4 ebra is used. 
| “Ttis but a few months sinc, thi i rom the press, and although We are ac. 
d n value, yet from the €Xamination of no One of 
* 48 from the €Xamination of this.” « % 

n ingenuity, and inj 
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* In graduating the Plan of hj 


a dozen Other 


MHS executio, 





his work, the : 
» has Manifested a familiarity With the wants and difficul. I 
S, and a tact jp obviating them, which has rarely een equal 1€ principles are briefly Stated . 
s then illustrated and impressed On the mind bya uuerous and Choice g¢ lection of €Xamples. Aj] Portions of the Work « 
88 Well as a very fall assortment of Memorandum and Pass ear ample testimony to the trath of a remark in the preface, that ey, © Was Carefully elaborated Many years of at 
Books These'we are offering at mu¢ h lower prices than toil in the school-room The Statement and illustrations of the pring iples indicate that the 'SNOrance and Mlsapprehen. b 
they have ever hitherto be €0 sold in the West. © are |! sions of the pupil were met and fathomed a keen an watchful ey 

determined to compete Successfully jn quality and Price |) and that these remedies were tested by repeate 

With the best Eastern manufacturers “RMS—Cas} 


| and € in the teacher, and the pro 
d trials through a long 


and systematic Course of 
recorded for the use of s 


W. B. SMITH & Co., 


per remedies applied, 


teaching, and nally “ 
rom Mr. Gren, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison, 
(0. 58 Main st. east side T have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in jt of the fundamental Principles 
; ean Columbia oe Cincinnati | Of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
. ‘ ( €Xamples copious enough to impress them indelj Y upon the mind f the Up. From the character of the author’s 
ieee | arithmetic, the public had "yyy €Xpect that an algebra from the same author would be 8 valuable Contribution to this F 
| department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this ©Xpectation wij] Not be disa 
LOWELL ‘MASON « G. J. WEBB’S [October 16 ams 8 GE 
5 From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy, 
MUSICAL WORKS, T have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can ive it, is the fact that [ have 
AT | adopted it jn my younger classes, (Signed) 
Si 23, 1848, 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEs7 PRICES, ow Oh 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. 
SON and Georgxg J. Wess. J 


ny a an ingenious 
- The work js Clear 
» Could an 
uphfied, The Cheapness of the work bring 
ned) B Hopgs, 
i Pprobation of the Bos- 

ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad. || 

emy of Music. 
CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 

i O 


usic. By Lowel] Mason. One of the most Popular 
of this author's works, 


From Mr. 8. Finpixy, Principal of Chillicothe Aca 3 
After a careful eXamination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, I che f 


i tions it js 
* $0 that, in every respect, it 


€Xcels as aq theoreticu| 
icothe Academy, 
(Signed) Sam’L FINDLEY 
February 26, 1849, From, Me. a oo. _ 
, rom Mr. OOKER, Teacher nt ount Carmel, Ohio, 

THE VOCALIST, & collection of short and eas Professor Ray—Respected sir: I have, for Some time past, heen eXamining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
lees, Yt Songs. By Lowell Mason & G, J. Webb. truly say, that, as & primary work, it is better suited (according to ™Y Opinion) for Seneral use jn schools, than any similar 
THE DEON, 8 collection of secular melodies, ar. work with which I ‘am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our Primary works on algebra, js, enerally, too 

ranged and harmonized for four voices By G. J. Webb sreat; and unless scholars have a « natural tact” fop mathemati i 

owel . arithmetic, as few have the Courage 
THE BOSTON ACADEMYy’s 


MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. ey Lowell Mason 


SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
: & Silas A, Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the Press, and is Pronounced by Competent judges, 
“ a collection of Perfect gems,” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections neyer before published in this coun- 

try, from eminent German composers. 
FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 

lees and Port Songs, arrauged for 


vg Seherally stops with 
treatise on algebra, * * Tam &lad to see 
i 0 interesting, Thave no doubt but your 
W in use in the Western States, . * 
(Signed) 
February 28, 1849, 


CINCINNATY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
of > 


mmittee on Text Books to the Board of Dir 
Ray’s Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the chea 


J. J. Hooker, 


ectors, [May 1, 1849, } 

pest and the bes; elementary work on 
Come under their iMspection, Jt is of a higher ordes than most 
le, commencing with Seventeen pages of intellectual €Xercises, 
‘tle and Algebra, The whole work appears to be what the author says 
rience of many Years in the school- 


room.’ The committee, therefore, 
“Resolved, That Ray’s Al ebra, Part First, be ado ted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati, 
Villigen er2% Alto, + M. PHittips, i iia . . C. Davenporr, 7 

enor, and Base Voices. By William Mason, Just OLLITER, | AL Busunexr, 
published, Committee on Text Books.” 

ost of the above works are Well known to the mu- RAY’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally, 
sical publie, and need no encomiums, at Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, Sr atuitously, with Copies for €Xamination 

hey are for Sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest Prices, by 


,on “pplication to the Publishers, 
WwW. B. SMITH «& Co., 
Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
W. B. SMITH & Co. Cincinnati, o. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
SUCCESSOR TO GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed | 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND | 
FAMILIES, comprising— { 
1, ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 
BOTANY, 164 do 
3 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do ; 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 


“ YALE CoL.eGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwArpb CorLeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I haveexamined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school book tin the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. : 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
I] know not a work so welladapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 
GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
KEY TO do d 
HISTORY OF ROME, 
QUESTIONS TO do 





° 
bound; 
stitched ; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 


QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do 
HISTOKY OF GREECE, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do ° 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 

All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 

The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 

robation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are wepantly such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As aschool book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same sizc as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. Published and for sale by 

LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO, 
Successors to Grigg, Elliott & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “ Lippincott, Gramho, 

& Co’s” Improved Edition. 


stitched: 


° 
bound; 
stitched ; 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
for the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 
plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 
instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. his is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
es step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 

im on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY. containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 


60 John St., N. York. 
C. & B also publish Za Fever’s Modern Builder’s 














Guide large quarto, sheep. 











WOR C ESTER’S 
LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, containing upwards of OnE HUNDRED 
THousAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearl 
pea the quantity, as well as the accent, being sacked. 
t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 
Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 
rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 
TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 
as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 
This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors of nearly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom maybe mentioned— 

Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson. 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L LD, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, L LD, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W, 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, D D, Hemwan Humphrey 
DD, Eliphalet Nott, C C, LL C, William Russell the Elo 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

“TI shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity.”"—James Kent. 

“It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean. 


“T have regularly consulted it, and always with increased 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester’s large dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the stunk, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. MCCLEARY, Sec’y 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON 


1468 pp_ Price $3, 75. 

THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
gaged and improved by the eddition of nearly fifly per 
cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
Language ; and is pronounced by a teachers and 
professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States than any other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 


1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 





2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 

3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 

4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 
lar c ass of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we ha ve yet seen. 
—Literary World, 

«An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN—ENGLISH and ENGLISH 
LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 


GARDNER’S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 


GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published inthis country with an 
English and Greek part. 


NEUMAN AND BARRETTIS Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two party 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street 
Boston, and tor sale by H. W. DERBY & ( O.. Cincinnati, 





and the booksellers generally. 





THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 

















RAY’S ARITHMETICS, 
YH THREE PRBS, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS! 
a ON LARGER TYPE!! -@a 


Ray’s Arithmetic, Part First, 
Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Second, 
Ray's Arithmetic, Part Third. 


The publishers have now the pleasure of presenting these well-known and popular text books ina 
REVISED AND MUCH-IMPROVED FORM. This revision is the result of much experience and labor; and 
it is hoped that the books will be found, in their present improved form, fully adapted to the wants of 
teachers in this department Considering the immense popularity which this Arithmetical Course has 
acquired, and the very high commendations bestowed on the new editions by all who have examined 
them, the publishers believe themselves warranted in claiming that these are the BEST as well as the 
CHEAPEST Text Books in this department which have yet made their appearance. 

Objection has been made by some that, as heretofore published, the print of these works was too 
small. This difficulty is now entirely removed, as the new editions are printed on a LARGER and VERY 
CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE. 





Ray’s Artrumetic, Parr First.—The object of this work is to present the first elements of arith- 
metic in a simple and attractive form to the youngest class of learners—to interest them in the study 
and at the same time enable them to comprehend the nature of the operations. It begins with the 
most simple numbers, and advances in such an easy and gradual manner that the learner progresses 
without any perceptible difficulty. Counters are used in connection with each question, so that the 
pupil may see the reasons for the answers, and thus obtain clear and precise ideas of the elementary 
principles and operations. 


Ray’s Aritumetic, Part Srconp.—-This is a full and complete treatise on Mental Arithmetic, 
embracing several thousand regularly arranged and progressive intellectual exercises. It is strictly 
in the spirit of the Pestalozzian method. The numbers employed are so small that the pupil readily 
comprehends therm ; while the arrangement of the exercises is such that he encounters no perceptible 
difficulty in the successive steps of his progress. Every process is made to depend directly on ele- 
mentary and self-evident principles, so that the learner is made to understand clearly the analysis of 
every question. Indeed, the plan of the work is such that the learner can only progress understandingly. 
To solve the questions in any lesson requires a knowledge of what precedes it. In this respect it pos- 
sesses the exact and systematic character of a treatise on Geometry, and has a similar effect in training 
the pupil to accurate habits of reasoning. When mental arithmetic is properly studied, the reasoning 
and calculating powers of the pupil are grdaually developed and strengthened, until he is rendered 
capable of solving all ordinary questions in arithmetic, by the general principles of analysis, without 
reference to any special rules. ‘The importance of a knowledge of this subject is becoming every day 
more evident. 


Ravy’s Arrrumetic, Parr Tuirp.—This is a complete text book in Written or Practical Arithmetic, 
from the elementary rules up to Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, etc., and embraces all the 
modern improvements of real value, such as Cancelation, Factoring. etc. 

Some of its principal features are mentioned in the following extract from the preface. 


Ist. The work is analytic and inductive ; every principle is clearly explained by an analysis o*. 
solution of simple examples, from which a rule is derived. This is followed by sucha number o 
graduated exercises as will render the pupil familiar with its application, 


2d. The arrangement is strictly philosophical ;—no principle is anticipated:—the pupil is never 
r quired to perform any operation, until the principle on which it is founded, has first been explained. 
For this reason, those processes of reduction that require the use of fractions, are introduced afler 
Fractions. 


3d. The subject of Fractions, a thorough understanding of which is almost a knowledge of Arith- 
metic, has received that attention which its use and importance demands. 


4th. The subject of proportion is introduced immediately after decimals; this enables the instructor to 
treat Percentage and its various applications either by proportion or by analysis, as he may prefer. 


5th. Particular attention has been given to render the work practical; the weights and mesaures are 
referred to, and conform to the legal standards; while pounds, shillings, and pence, being no longer 
used in actual business, are only introduced under Exchange. While Federal money may be consid- 
ered in connection with decimals, yet it is truly a species of compound numbers, and is so regarded 
in al] the ordinary computations of business. Hence the propriety of assigning it the place which it 
occupies in this work. 


The object throughout has been to combine practical utility with scientific accuracy ;—to present @ 
work embracing the best methods with all real improvements. How far this object has been secured, 
s now submitted to those engaged in the laborious and responsible work of education. 

Teachers wlio desire the very best Arithmetical Text Books extant, and at the same time the cheap- 


est, are invited to examine the works of Professor Ray. 
Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., 


Pus.isuers or THE Ecriectic EnvcatTionaL Series. 








SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and al 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 
ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR FOR HIGH SCHOOLS - 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer 
A 


. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary ; 
C2SAR’S COMMENTARIES. with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained asterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis: 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D D., of New York University ; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of eminent scholars and teachersin 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 
COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo. 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 
OLY EY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work has recently been revised. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY, just published. 





BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


do ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

do NATURAL HISTORY, (elegant cuts.) 


This series of books is in so general use that the publish 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe 
rior to any in use ia Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use ot 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 
that purpose. Just published by 2 

PRATT. WOOPFORD & CO., 
159 Pearl St . New York. 
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Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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